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Army Hospital on Wheels 





five minute \f © serum on plaslice 





The evolution of our language is an interesting 
and provocative study. Words take on new mean- 
ing as they are influenced by common use—and 
dictionary definitions become obsolete. 


So it is with the word “plastic’’. The ancient Egyp- 
tian potter, fashioning a clay urn, worked with a 
“plastic” material. The same was true of medieval 
Venetian glass-blowers—for glass is a plastic. 


But today, through the impact of scientific and 
industrial development, the word “plastic” is no 
longer only a descriptive term. Rather, “plastic’’ is 
also the name for a family of materials—products of 
chemistry. They are new tools of industry, supple- 
menting, and in many instances replacing, older, 
more familiar materials. 


But more significant than the definition of “‘plastics’’, 
to manufacturer and ultimate user, is the knowledge 
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that all plastics are not alike. Each type possesses 
individual properties. Some are especially formu- 
lated to take abuse and rough handling—others are 
noted for their electrical insulating characteristics 
—there are those designed to withstand reasonably 
high temperatures while others resist below-zero 
cold—some are flexible—others rigid—some trans- 
parent—others opaque. 


Thus, plastics are serving in numerous products— 
from airplanes to footwear. They are providing 
specific properties which, in many instances, are 
better than found in any material previously avail- 
able. 


Dow, for example, produces Saran—used for pipe, 
tubing, woven fabrics, cordage, and many other 
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THE WORD ? 


products; Ethocel, for molded products and rigid 
packaging; Styron, for high frequency insulation, 
chemically-resistant closures and molded prod- 
ucts of lightness and beauty; Saran Film, for 
moisture-vapor-proof packages. 


aa--~-Currently, all Dow plastics are serving the war 


Dow Plastics include 
Styron, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel 
and Ethocel Sheeting 


| THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, wmipvtann, micnican 
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jeffort, but their value and usefulness will definitely 


influence a great many products in due time. 
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Mosquitio’s windpipe 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HAT picture was made possible by 
an electron microscope that can 
make ordinarily invisible objects look 
as much as 200,000 times their real 
size, But more important than a pic- 
ture of a mosquito’s windpipe is the 
fact that scientists recently had their 
first look at a flu germ, thanks to this 
far-reaching scientific development. 
Almost daily, it brings to light new 
discoveries of great importance in the 
fields of medicine, industry and agri- 
culture. But for months, the success of 
the electron miscroscope was threat- 
ened by the failure of a little sealing 
ring. 
Because it operates by means of a 


vacuum, an absolutely air tight seal 
was needed for all the openings. Rub- 
ber was tried but couldn’t stand the 
constant pressure or the oil that reached 
it from the vacuum pump. Leaks de- 
veloped quickly. And vei in the 
rubber occasionally got into the instru- 
ment, upsetting its delicate workings. 
Results were always uncertain. 

For two years scientists searched for 
a material that would meet the micro- 
scope’s requirements. After many fail- 
ures they learned of the oil-resisting 
B. F. Goodrich synthetic rubber used 
for bullet-sealing gasoline tanks, high- 
pressure hydraulic seals, and many 
other purposes. B. F. Goodrich devel- 


oped a new compound of this material, 
containing no sulphur, that could stand 
the high pressures without weakening. 
Gaskets of this material were made 
and tested. They provided a perfect 
seal—and the microscope stayed 
sealed. No leaks, no breakdown. To- 
day, these gaskets are standard equip- 
ment on production models of the 
instrument that gives promise of scien- 
tific advancement undreamed of a few 
short years ago. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Obi0. FGA 


B.F. Goodrich 
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The ‘bullet’ that can be shot 
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A Torpedo i is like a bullet with a brain. 


Start it parallel to its target’s course 
—and it can turn and hurl itself straight 
to its victim! The directing “brain” and 
driving mechanism of this speedy ton 
of destruction are a mass of compli- 
cated machinery. For a torpedo has 
over 5,000 parts—and none more im- 
portant than the ball bearings on which 
all the rest depend. 

No matter where you look in this 
mechanical war— you'll find the ball 
bearing playing an absolutely vital role! 
Indeed...one reason for the superiority 
of our war equipment is the greater en- 
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durance, life wat accuracy of our ball 
bearings. 


New Departure ball bearings, made 
in maximum quantity and top precision 
quality, are the logical choice for your 
future use. 
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LETTERS 


The Irish and the English = 

I do not think that Mr. F. J. S. Grace 
( NEwsweEEX Letters, March 13) knows much 
about the Irish—his name is English. Doubt- 
less Mr. Connolly can well take care of him- 
self, but I would like to get into this fight 
too, if he will move over. Students from as 
far away as Egypt were crowding Ireland’s 
schools and universities when the English 
were living up trees. 





James R. Power 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Scots and Hardihood 


In your issue of Feb. 28, I notice a state- 
ment allegedly made by Maj. Sydney Frank 
Markham, M.P.: “Someone should break 
down the fallacy that the Scotch are a hardy 
race. Their infant mortality is higher than in 
any other part of the British Isles; their ex- 
pectation of life, four years shorter than the 
average Englishman, and their death rate 
higher. Five thousand Scotsmen die every 
year through cold, dirt, and ignorance.’ 

Five thousand Scotsmen may die annually 
through poverty and its contingent evils, and. 
through no fault of their own. Turn any of 
these Scotchmen loose in America and not 
one, I feel safe in saying, would die of the 
above-mentioned reasons. They all seem to 
prosper here. 

Mr. Markham’s statement does not seem to 
me to agree with the facts. In spite of all the 
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HER BIGGEST JOB - 
.IS WAR 








5 a has never been a time when the 
work of the telephone operator has been so 
important as right now. 


For there are more Long Distance calls 
than ever before. More are in a hurry, par- 
ticularly the urgent calls of war. 


Calm in emergencies, capable and cour- 
teous, the telephone operators are earning 
a nation’s thanks for a job well done. 








‘BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


When you're calling over war-busy lines, 
the Long Distance operator may ask you 
to “please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 
That's to help more calls get through 
during rush periods, 














To HELP HIM GROW UP TO HIS HAT 


S$ THAT YOUNGSTER of yours grows 
to manhood in a peaceful post- 


war world, there will be countless little . 


ways in which Listerine Antiseptic can 
be of help to him . . . many a time 
when its quick germicidal action will 
help to sateguard his health. 


In his boyhood, when carefree days 
and hearty play take their coll of 
scratches and abrasions, he’ll find 
Listerine Antiseptic ready, eftective 
and willing, justas you did. Remember? 


In his self-conscious teens he'll 
come to rely on its help to overcome 
non-systemic cases of offensive breath 
which might humiliate him in the 
eyes of his girl. 


And, if he takes the experience of 
others and the advice of Mother and 
Dad, he'll gargle with it at the first 


FOR COUNTLESS 


LITTLE 


symptom of a cold. 


It won’t take him long to realize 
its value—to appreciate what tests 
during 12 years have shown: 


That regular twice-a-day users of 
Listerine Antiseptic had fewer colds, 
milder colds, and fewer sore throats 
than non-users. 


This, we believe, is because Listerine 
Antiseptic kills so many of the mouth 
and throat surface germs called “‘sec- 
ondary invaders’’—types now be- 
lieved, by many authorities, to be the 
cause of much of the misery and dis- 
comfort of colds. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BECAUSE OF WARTIME restrictions you may 
not always be able to get Listerine Antiseptic in 
your favorite size. Most drug counters will, how- 
ever, have it generally available in some size. 


EMERGENCIES 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


IN SERVICE 60 YEARS 
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handicaps admitted, Scotchmen do survive 
and to good advantage. It is a truism that al] 
the posts of consequence in Britain are held 
by Scotchmen. Even British royalty can boast 
some good red Scotch blood of late. 

That there is higher infant mortality only 
goes to prove that they must be a strong race, 
Ask any stock man and he will tell you that 
he gets stronger and better stock by culling 
out the weaklings. 


Coun MacTavisu 
Sydney, N. S., Canada 
Firehorse 
To being a veteran firehorse of the front- 


page wars I gladly admit. The phrase “sob 
sister” as applied to myself (the Chaplin 


story in NEwsweEeK for Feb. 21), or almost 


any hard-working newspaperwoman I throw 
back into your face with a sharp objurgation. 

The term is antiquated, out-of-date, ar- 
chaic. The sob sister when she flourished was 








Reporter 


an untrained young woman who, behind the 
protecting interference of a police reporter, 
fluttered about the lady who had just used 
the shootin’ irons on her man; who vivisected 
the bleeding hearts. of love-balm seekers; 
who could invariably be found traipsing 
along after the fact in fast-breaking crime 
stories—but never really getting the story. 


FLoraBEL Muir 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


NEwswEEK agrees; Miss Muir is a good te- 
porter and no sob sister. 


ooonn> 


Telling the People 

How long will it take the American press, 
including yourselves, to learn that the Amer- 
ican public, including most of us in the 
armed service in training, does not expect an 
early end of the war? 

What can the members of the armed forces 
at the battle fronts think of a headline like: 
(Newsweek, March 6) 

“Jars Harp Hit anp STRATEGY UPSET, 

But THEY’RE STILL Far From Lickep”? 

They can think only one thing: Do the 
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Who Ouns the Reatloads e 


IG BANKERS? With white ribbing on their 
B vests? And heavy loops of gold watch 
chain across their middles? 

Guess again. Think of a small brick house 
in a whole row of brick houses in a large city 
in Ohio or Illinois. Think of a large stone man- 
sion on a Pennsylvania hillside, a place for old 
folks to go to when they're left alone in the 
world. Think of hospitals in Indiana and Wis- 
consin, colleges in Virginia and Washington, 
insurance companies in New York, and Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota. 

Think of a cross-section of American life. 
Now you're getting warm. If ever there was a 
public property—in the sense of widespread 
ownership—it’s our American railroads, 


x *k * 


Here are the facts about a typical railroad 
—the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

275,083 shares of its stock are owned by 
colleges, hospitals, churches, charitable institu- 
tions and insurance companies. 

40,496 of its common stockholders own 50 
shares or less. These represent approximately 
70 per cent of the total common stockholders. 

These people live in every state of the union 
and in its territories. They include employees of 
the road, teachers, lawyers, business men, doc- 
tors, stenographers, farmers, men in the Army 
and Navy—people who live “just around the 
corner” from you. 


xk * * 


In some countries the people have not been 
enterprising enough to build and maintain their 
own railroads. And the government has had to 
do it for them. With us the citizen and not the 
state has been the force behind our railroads. 
We have preferred the progress that comes 
from free competition to the stagnation that ac- 
companies political patronage and bureaucracy. 

In the greatest emergency ever to strike this 
country, the railroads of America have proved 
more able than ever before to meet the tremen- 
dous task imposed on them. With considera- 
tion for their welfare in the future, they will 
meet post-war tasks in the same way. 

In short, the railroads could be in no better 
hands than in the hands of the American peo- 
ple. For they, in the long run, must be served. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 








THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 
Cleveland, Ohto 


PERE MARQUETTE 





Tue electronic, automatic home budget calculator that pays off 
with a jackpot for thrift may be just around a prosperous corner. 


But while our geniuses are busy master-minding this millenium 


...let’s get down to cases. 


Future “budgeteer” or present-day electrical product will work 


better, last longer and be more dependable if Cannon Connectors 


carry the current. For a simple connection or a maze of circuits 
Cannon Connectors are a “must.” Nothing less is so satisfactory. 


Nothing finer can be had. 


Cannon Experimental Switchboard Plugs—like this 
Type SWP-4—are used extensively in the laboratories 
of schools, colleges, universities and other large insti- 
tutions for experimental work. Scores of industries, in- 
cluding aeronautics, radio, television, sound apparatus, 
shipping, lumber, railroads use Cannon Conmectors. 


CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. Qiaran 


ELECTRIC 


Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR |L.OCAL TELEPHONE 


‘ 








BOOK 
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people back home still have to be told that! 
Do they still think that we'll win in a few 
months! 

This is a misrepresentation. 


A/C Ropert CONKLIN 
V-5, U.S.N.R. 
U. S. Navy Pre-Flight School 
Chapel Hill, N: C. 
Unfortunately, many people still do expect 
an early end to the war. 
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Workers 


In your Letters for Feb. 28, Mr. George E. 
Siff wants to know why naval officers dislike 
looking like bus drivers. May I now inquire 
what Mr. Siff knows about being a working 
man? If he thinks a naval officer is not a 
worker, who do you think aided in working 
over the Marshall, Gilbert, Truk, and numer- 
ous other Jap islands? 


CwHart.es A. Rooney 
Warrant Officer, U.S.M.C. 


Mojave, Calif. 


soos 


Marines and Homecoming 

Your “Door to Home” story in NEWsweEK 
for Jan. 24 is definitely an inspiration to sol- 
diers over here. But why are the United 
States Marines so sorrily denied the privilege 
of returning home under a rotation plan after 
one or two years of service? 

We feel that other services get preference, 
but that by no means or circumstances do 
they deserve a better break. 

Articles published here pertaining to us 
have stated, that, after 31 months, we may 
apply for a transfer to the States, unless 
physically disqualified before. In a period of 
81 months, how many men who have ex- 
posed themselves constantly to enemy action, 
and tropical tortures, can return none the 
worse for their ordeal? 


, JonN C, EICHLER 
GLENN W. Braun 


Southwest Pacific 


The Marine Corps does not have a rotation 
policy as such. That is, the program is not 
similar to the Army-Navy plan of bringing 
back men after they have served a year or 
two overseas. As far as possible, but it is no 
promise, the Corps tries to bring men back 
after they have been overseas 30 months ot 
more, but to a great extent that depends on 
transportation facilities, availability of trained 
replacements, and so on. 

Seriously wounded Marines are sent back 
at once. Those who are wounded lightly are 
hospitalized locally. If a Marine is wounded 
twice or more he is sent back to the States. 
However, exceptions are made in certain 
areas where the climate is bad and the at- 
mosphere depressing—Alaska, for example. 





Choice 

It is very refreshing to have two opposing 
views of the same subject [the Congressional 
revolt] in the same issue of your publication 
—Mr. Lindley’s and Mr. Robey’s in the 
March 6 Newsweek. Pay your money and 
take your pick. 

Henry M. BusH 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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We think not. 


Visualizing the world of tomorrow does not necessarily call for crystal gazing. The 
dreams and hopes of better living are part of the stage of today’s realities. Industry 
is down to earth, planning better products with devices already tested in the labora- 
tory or, in many instances, employed in forwarding the war effort. Once the job of 
winning the war is accomplished, industry will do its share in winning the peace. 


Mirs. Jones, for instance, is looking 
forward to a new refrigerator: a hand- 
some affair equipped with a deep freeze 
unit—compact, yet incredibly capa- 
cious. What is more, she is expecting 
her money to go much further when 
she makes her purchase. She will not 
be disappointed. 


Already, “industry is cooperating to 
make her refrigerator live up to expec- 
tations—not one, but many industrial 
suppliers are joining hands with refrig- 
erator manufacturers to provide tremen- 
dous advances in home refrigeration. 








» For example, Mallory will supply resis- 


tance welding electrodes to weld the 
refrigerator case at lower cost, but pro- 
viding greater beauty, utility and conve- 
nience . . . Mallory Contacts will be 
availablé for starting relays that provide 
trouble-free starting year after year... 
Mallory Contacts may insure quick and 
efficient circuit changes to provide per- 
fect temperature control . . . Mallory 
motor starting Capacitors. will permit 
the use of a much smaller motor, reduc- 
ing refrigerator size and at the same 
time saving current in operation . . . 
Mallory bi-metal will add efficiency te 
the thermostatic temperature control. 


Small things all, but added together, they will realize Mrs. Jones’ dream 
refrigerator. Doubtless Mrs. Jones will never know the role Mallory parts 
play in her refrigerating economy. But though she never gets the hang 
of the mechanism, at least she can know that where Mallory precision 
parts are used, there she is assured of quality and long life. — 


That is why it pays manufacturers to consult Mallory when design 
problems arise . . . in our spheres of metallurgy and electronics, Mallory 


engineers are at your service. 






P. R. MALLORY & CO., 


Inc., 










INDIANAFOLS 6, INDIANA 
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He was just a little 
fellow a dozen years ago. : 


Too little to know — or care — that 
even as he slept, General Motors men 
in a distant laboratory were putting 
the finishing touches on a special 
new refrigerant later given the trade- 
mark, “Freon.”’* 


Much too little to understand that 
the real reason for developing this 
new compound was the safety of just 
such sleeping youngsters as himself. 


That it was important because it pro- 
vided the last link in perfect safety 
for home or hospital refrigeration, 
ending even the remote risk of toxic 
harm in the unlikely event of leaks in 
the cooling system. 


He is grown now, and off fighting for 
his country on a South Pacific island. 


*Trade-mark registered. ‘‘Freon’’ is made and sold 
by Kinetic Chemicals, Inc. 


lice in a lifetime 


He is old enough to know that one of 
his deadliest enemies there is the mos- 
quito, carrier of malaria. 


The interesting thing is that it is 
“Freon” that now comes to his aid. 
Twice in his lifetime, this one result 
of General Motors research is paying 


off in personal protection for him and 
his kind. 


For when mixed with chemicals to 
kill mosquitoes, this compound makes 
a new and better kind of insect spray. 
Unlike heavier sprays that fall to the 
ground, it evaporates almost in- 
stantly, leaving the mosquito-killing 


compounds floating suspended in the 
air. 


“Freon” was not developed as a war 
product. It came about because 
General Motors, seeking 


to provide more and better things for 
more people, never stopped trying to 
make better refrigerators for Amer- 
ican households. 


But because it was known and famil- 
iar, it was available when the war 
need appeared — just as it remains at 


hand for future peacetime develop- 
ments.- 


The idea that built America — the 
idea that men accomplish most when 
they can win a just reward for doing 
great things — has served the country 
well in war. 


And the same idea will keep on pro- 
viding more and better things for 
more people in a world restored to 
lasting Peace. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
BUY WAR BONDS 














Can a thing of beauty — 





be a pain in the neck ? 


OST WOMEN will answer: “‘Yes!”’ 


You’ve fixed yourself up just 
right for a very special evening. Your 
mirror says, “Ver-y nice.” So does the 
gentleman who calls for you. 


And then...suppose one of these 
things happens... 


As you take off your gloves, you notice 
that the polish on one nail has chipped 
mysteriously ... 


Or a quick glance at your compact 
shows that your powder has caked un- 
flatteringly ... 


Or your luscious lipstick has caked 


around the edges of your mouth in a 
hard line... 


Your poise evaporates, and no wonder. 


A woman’s appearance is one of her 
greatest sources of courage. Her aids to 
beauty are weapons. And if they fail her, 
she becomes less sure... less confident 
...less able to add her small but im- 
portant contribution to a world where 
things of so much greater importance 
are going on. 

For this reason, we think you'll be in- 
terested in knowing what lies behind the 
Beauty pages of Good Housekeeping... 





As willing ‘‘guinea pigs,’’ hundreds of girls are at the service of Good Housekeeping’s Beauty Clinic. 


how Good Housekeeping tackles the 
problem of giving you beauty informa- 
tion that is sound, sensible, and effective. 


The approach Good Housekeeping takes 
to articles and advertisements on cos- 
metics and toiletries is not a bit different 
from the approach it takes to foods and 
cookery, health and nutrition, or any 
other home-making subject. 

This approach is based on an idea that 
is simple... but unusual in the publish- 
ing field. 

The idea is that we don’t feel justified 
in passing information on to you, unless 
we ourselves are first able to investigate, 
analyze, and fry out products and meth- 
ods of using them. In your interest, and 
for your protection, we must satisfy our- 
selves that a product or method is both 
safe and satisfactory. 


To do this, we cannot rely on opinion 
or on “second-hand” facts. To do it we 
have established laboratories and prov- 
ing grounds... we employ scientists, 
technicians, experts in many fields. 


On their lips, eves, nails, skin, cosmetics are put to the trial of actual feminine use. 





First requisite of any cosmetic is safety to the 

user. In Good Housekeeping’s chemical labora- 

tory, all beauty products are analyzed before 
being put to use. 


This is the practical expression of 
Good Housekeeping’s first principle—to 
place your interest and your protection 
above all else, at all times. 


a 


How do we apply this principle to Good 
Housekeeping’s information about cos- 
metics and their use? 


In two ways: 

First: Every cosmetic, every beauty 
preparation, mentioned in Good House- 
keeping—either editorially or in adver- 
tising—is analyzed in our chemical 
laboratory, under the supervision of a 
leading cosmetic chemist. Last year, 
more than 1000 different cosmetic prod- 
ucts were given this rigid laboratory 
analysis. 


Second: After meeting the requirements 
of our chemical laboratory, cosmetics are 
put on trial in our Beauty Clinic. This 
Clinic is a fully equipped Beauty Salon, 
in charge of expert beauticians, and with 
hundreds of girls serving as “‘tryers-out” 
for cosmetic products arid methods. Here 
—in actual use—beauty preparations 
and beauty “hints” must be proved satis- 

















factory to us before you read about them 
in Good Housekeeping. 


By such painstaking research, we find 
out for ourselves how soon the nail polish 
will peel, the face powder “cake,” the 
lipstick smear. 
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FOR VICTORY * BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


We try—as we have always tried—to 
protect you against harmful or ineffec- 
tive products. We try to make sure that 
any product or method you read about 
in Good Housekeeping will not turn out 
to be a disappointment. 


This is as true of our beauty sugges- 
tions as it is of our recipes. It applies to 
advertisements for cosmetics as it does 
to advertisements for home appliances. 
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The Homemakers’ 
Bureau of Standards 


For Good Housekeeping is pledged to 


deserve your trust and confidence... on 
every page, in every issue. That pledge 
we make to you in these words: 


That at no time, and not for any 
reason or any profit, will any 
page in Good Housekeeping— 
editorial or advertising—trade 
unfairly on your trust. 
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"Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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We give this seal to no one— 
the product that has it, earns it. 








Paper Cups 
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Paper Cups 


COLUMBIAN Pb 
Paper Cups 
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Paper Cups 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP COMPANY 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE COMPANY 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 7, Calif. 





Divisions of 
2 UNITED STATES 
6 ENVELOPE CO. 


13 Plants from Coast to Coast 
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TRANSITION 





Year Marks: Dr. 

ALBERT EINSTEIN 

was 65 (March 14). 

From Princeton, 

N.J., the German- 

bom mathematician 

sent to London a 

7 message of admira- 

4, 47 tion for the “forti- 

mereenntiias! a of ay eon 
‘ayy owever, he warne 

Albert Einstein it age * ee 
peril” might arise again after the war. 

Hanrovp L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, Solid Fuels Coordinator, etc., was 
70 (March 15). Ickes sighed: “Oh, to be 
60 again!” Asked if he felt mellow, Ickes 
said: “Well, maybe not mellow. Perhaps 
philosophical is a better word.” 

Rassi STEPHEN S. Wise, president of 
the American Jewish Congress, No. 1 
liberal American Jew, was 70 (March 
17). 

tue Ear. OF STRATHMORE AND KING- 
HORNE, father of Queen Elizabeth of 
England, was 89 (March 14). 








Engagement: EtysE Knox, screen ac- 
tress, announced in Hollywood that she 
would be married to Lt. Tommy Har- 
MON, much-rescued air hero and former 
All-American footballer “sometime after 
Easter.” Miss Knox, whose divorce from 
her first husband, the photographer Paul 
Hesse, becomes final March 28, hopes 
her wedding gown will be made “from 
the parachute that saved Tommy’s life 
when he was shot down over China.” 


Weddings: Mary Wison Stewart, 25, 
sister of Maj. James Stewart, former 
Hollywood actor now in England, was 
married to Lt. ROBERT MOORHEAD 
Perry, 30, naval chaplain, in Indiana, 
Pa. Last week Jimmy led all the Libera- 
tors on the Brunswick raid, his tenth 
mission and added an Oak Leaf Cluster 
to his Air Medal. 

In Salem, Mass., Lt. H. Sty Les 
Brivces Jr., USNR, 22-year-old son of 





Acme 


Bridges followed his father's example 


the Senator who recently took a third 
wife (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 14), married 
Marion A. Gour ey of Salem, 20. Lieu- 
tenant Bridges has been on duty in the 
Pacific. 


Party Boy: Mayor Fioretto H. La 
Guarpia of New York was adopted by 
the town of Foggia in Italy, where his 
father and grandfather were born. Mayor 
Virgilio Guarducci recalled La Guardia, 
who was stationed in Foggia for two 
years during the last war, with affection: 
“He is what you call a regular guy. 
When he was here, there were some 
terrific parties—really terrific.” 











International 


The long voyage home—in a 1905 Ford 


Puuuuuush! Antuony P. Prister, a pri- 
vate recently mustered out of the Army 
at Peterson Field, Colo., bought a 1905 
Ford runabout to travel the 2,000 miles 
home to Clifton, N. J. The four-cylinder 
motor develops only 25 miles an hour 
but Pfister was confident he’d get there 
some day. 


Pin-Up Boy: W. C. Frexps, red-nosed 
comedian, received a letter from Sub- 
chaser 1860, somewhere at sea, announc- 
ing that a large picture of him had been 
pinned up on a bulkhead: “When every- 
thing seems to go wrong, we look at it 
and burst out laughing!” 


Father and Son: Maj. Gen. James H. 
Doo iTTLeE, 47, commander of the Eighth 
Air Force in Britain, was promoted to the 
temporary rank of lieutenant general. 

Capt. James H. Doo.irt.e, Jr., 23, 
has been transferred to Britain after four- 
teen months of flying in the Pacific. 
However, he won't be taking orders 
from his father: he is with the Ninth 
Air Force. 


Monkey Shine: Jocxo, a South Ameri- 
can ringtail monkey, doesn’t charge a 
cent for the shines he gives signal corps- 





“KEEP "EM FLYING! ~_: 


This giant machine strips excess steel from the 
inside of Aeroprop propeller blades, thus produc- 
ing hollow blades of exceptional lightness. This 
can be done because steel ribs, visible in the blade 
forgings shown here, provide great structural 
strength. The resulting combination of lightness 
and strength is vitally important in combat flying 
where every useless ounce is a thief of flight 
efficiency. 

The hollow, rib-reinforced steel 
blade is one of the Aeroprop’s many 
merits. From hub to whirling blade 
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tip it is engineered to give our pilots every advan- 
tage of a light, strong, and simplified propeller 
that is stripped for action. 

These same Aeroprop qualities will be prized 
when the war is won, but the important point 
today is that Aeroprops are available in greater 
quantities than needed for the growing armada 
of Allied aerial might. 


In War and Peace, Propeller Production at its Best! 


GM 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION © DAYTON, OHIO 
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BONDS! 





Men Who Plan beyond ‘Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram's VO. 



















HARNESSED POWER OF TOMORROW! 


Giant vacuum tubes will attract the virtually boundless energy 
of electrical storms... transmitting it to storage plants that 
will furnish fantastically cheap power to industries and whole 
cities. Already, pilot plants are being designed that will put 
into practice this progress of the future. 





* * * 


IX long years ago, remember when Great Britain 
S officially opened the new Singapore Far East naval 
base... when Germany absorbed Austria...when the 
New York Yankees became the first team ever to win 
three straight world championships? ’Way back then, 
Seagram was planning for your pleasure today. The 











youngest of the fine whiskies chosen for Seagram’s fs 
V.O. CANADIAN was carefully stored away to mel- in 
low. So today, you can satisfy your preference for the ( 
lightness of Seagram’s V.O.— CANADIAN WHISKY AT ; Pp 
ITS GLORIQUS BEST! gs | L 

i NAD LAN Wek 2 Sl 


GLORIOUS 


Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York ia a 


Seaqvam's VO. CW ADIN 


CANADIAN WHISKY © A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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Jocko the monk shines shoes for suds 


men at Fort Ord, Calif., where he is mascot. 
He gets paid off in his favorite drink: beer. 


Dodgers: PresLey S. ANHEUSER, 32, son 
of the vice president of the Anheuser- 
Busch brewing company, was indicted 
in St. Louis on charges of making false 
statements to his draft board to obtain 
an agricultural deferment. 

In Chicago, CHarLes Kunz, 26, grand- 
son of the chairman of the board of the 
Minneapolis Brewing Co., was arrested 
by the FBI for deserting from the Army 
at Fort Ord, Calif., almost two years ago. 
FBI agents said he had written letters 
advocating an American alliance with 
Germany and Japan. 


Deaths: JoserpH B. Eastman, 61, di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Transpor- 


tation, of a heart ailment (Washington, 
March 15). One of the leading transpor- 
tation authorities in the country, Eastman 
had recently celebrated his 25th year as a 
member ‘of the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission to which 
he was first ap- 
pointed by President 
Wilson. Appointed 
Federal Coordinator 
of Transportation 
by Roosevelt in 1938, 
“A yg a « 
the ODT after Pear 
Harbor. Brig. Gen. en ee 
Charles D. Young Eastman 
has been named acting director of the 
ODT as Eastman’s successor. 

Vircinio Gaypa, 58, Fascist editor, 
was reported killed along with his whole 
family in an Allied raid on Rome, accord- 
ing to the Nazi-controlled Rome radio 
(March 14). Mussolini's press mouth- 
piece edited Il Giornale d'Italia until Il 
Duce’s downfall, when he dropped from 
sight amid rumors of suicide, arrest, and 
violent death at the hands of anti-Fascists 
(NEwsweEEK, Aug. 9, 1948). 

Wituiam Hate (Bic Bitt) THomp- 
son, 75, three times Mayor of Chicago 
(1915-23, 1927-31), whose anti-British 
program led him to destroy all pro-British 
books in Chicago’s schials and libraries 
and to threaten to “punch King George V 
in the snoot” if he ever visited the city 
(Chicago, March 19). 











FLORSHEIM 
SHOES 


FOR LONGER RATIONED WEAR 








The DEARBORN 


Under the stress of wartime shortages, Florsheim quality 
has proved itself again and again...for when men are told 
they must buy fewer, they’re quick to select something 
better. In shoes that means Florsheim—the quality that, 


for 52 years, has been America’s standard of fine shoe value. 


, Most Styles 


" S)) 50and 55, 
Florsheim”, ” 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e CHICAGO e MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





















Henry Queek was afraid of life . . . 

He wouldn't drive a car, because he might hit 
somebody. He wouldn’t cross the street, because 
somebody might hit him. 

He never lit fires, because that’s the way fires started. 

He was very, very careful . . . so one day a bolt of light- 
ning sct his house on fire . .. and when he raced out into the 
street to call the Fire Department, a car hit him. 

When the fire was put out and his leg mended, he said— 
“Houses are dangerous, too. They get hit by lightning and 
burn up... I'll live in a packing box.” 

He had just moved into a modest one-room egg crate, 
when Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man, appeared. 


“Look, Henry,” he said, “You can’t escape life, even in a 
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box .. . Termites may eat it . . . people may trip over it and 
sue you ... You can't escape, but you can protect yourself. 

Take out insurance and let us worry for you . . . Let us 
protect you against damage suits, fire losses, accidents. You 
can enjoy peace of mind for the first time in your life!” 

“Peace of mind,” sighed Henry Queek,. “I'll buy some 
this very minute!” 

So he bought a complete policy from Mr. Friendly . . . 
and now he drives a car and crosses streets and lives in a 
house and warms himself in front of a cosy log fire . .. 

He is very happy . . . and unafraid. 

Buy insurance and enjoy yourself . . . and remember, 
American Mutual's new All American Plan* helps you get 
complete protection, Send for your free copy today. 


Mr. Friendly and the man who couldn't face life! 











*You are the insurance expert with American Mutual’s new All American Your helping hand 
Plan. You sce at a glance your own needs . . . just how you can be com- - when trouble comes! 
pletely protected. You do it yourself, for yourself. Send for your free copy 
today . . . and remember, when you insure with American Mutual you join 


two million American families. You get the benefit of 56 years’ experience, 
the greatest in the field. And you have the opportunity to save 20% on your 

remiums! Send for your All American Plan today. Dept. A-28, American 
Ntatual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





AMERICAN M U TUAL - » « the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INQGUBANGE GOMPANY 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 
Don look for additional U. S. 


moves against Eire to come soon; the 
pressure will be applied slowly and most- 
ly by Britain . .. Meanwhile, Sweden be- 
comes the latest neutral to feel Allied 
pressure; negotiations are now under way 
to reduce the flow of war-important 
Swedish commodities to Germany, and 
Washington is hopeful of their success 
. . . Australian Prime Minister Curtin is 
expected in Washington soon for confer- 
ences with the President; he’ll then go on 
to London . . . Anglo-U.S. differences 
may delay the scheduled international 
conference on postwar aviation; Wash- 
ington wants only Britain, the U. S., Can- 


ada, and, later on, Russia and China to 


participate, but London believes the other 
dominions must be invited along with 
Canada. 


Middle East Oil Intrigue 


An interesting commentary on_ the 
struggle over the trans-Arabian_ pipeline 
is afforded by this hitherto unpublished 
account of British-American sparring 
over the Qatar oil concessions, which the 
pipeline will serve. Fred A. Davies, head 
of the Cal-Tex combiné, was surveying 
the newly won concession on Bahrein 
Island in the Persian Gulf when the 
sheik of nearby Qatar secretly invited 
him there to discuss an oil deal. Learnin 
what was afoot, the British, who contro 
the sea transport and foreign policy of 
the nominally independent sheikdom, in- 
formed Davies he could not go. There- 
upon, Davies instructed a trusted Indian 
agent at a distant port to visit the sheik 
clandestinely and negotiate for him. The 
Indian boarded a ship for the rendez- 
vous but was removed at the first stop 
and jailed. The Qatar concession went to 
a British-controlled company. 


French Decision 


The U.S. decision on the status to be 
given the French Liberation Committee 
in its liberated homeland has _ been 
reached, and the de Gaullists aren’t at 
all happy. As finally approved by the 
President, the decision gives General 
Eisenhower the power to determine just 
how much authority the committee will 


= have in setting up a government during 


the period of active military operations. 
In effect, this means that the measure of 
de Gaulle’s power will be the extent to 
which he cooperates with Allied military 
operations and avoids political moves 
that might cause trouble. The de Gaullists 
are now talking of a a governmen- 
tal committee into France before invasion. 


Army Lines 

The Quartermaster Corps has devel- 
oped a demountable plywood delousing 
chamber which is easily transported and 
can be brought up to the front lines; a 
methyl-bromide type of gas does the 
fumigating job in 30 minutes . . . The 
Army’s latest soldier booklet, written 
especially for discharged servicemen, 
deals with cuaaiatiiel adjustment, job 
hunting, etc... . The Air Forces now has 
two new powered gliders, both versions 
of the regular Waco CG-4A. 


Argentina’s UNRRA Feelers 


Although nothing has been revealea 
yet, the Argentine Government has been 
making cautious inquiries for some time 
on the possibility of its participation in 
UNRRA activities. Although that coun- 
try has shunned other United Nations ac- 
tivities, it’s anxious to obtain a large 
slice of UNRRA’s orders for foodstuffs 
and other commodities for relief of the 
liberated countries. All inquiries have re- 
ceived a cool Washington reception, and 
Argentine Ambassador Escobar so far 
hasn’t succeeded in presenting his views 
personally to Director General Lehman, 
who’s now out of the country. 


Colorado River-Treaty Snub 


Congressional observers expect the 
new Colorado River Treaty with Mexico 
to mildew in the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee’s hopper. Recently ap- 
proved by Secretary Hull and Ambassa- 
dor Najera and submitted to the Senate 
by the President, the treaty would pro- 
vide Mexico with 1,500,000 acre-feet 
of water annually from Boulder Dam 
and the All-American Canal. The treaty’s 
opposition forces—from California and 
other Southwestern States—contend it 
would rob that area of water to which 
it is entitled by contracts and vested 
interests, and would cost U. S. taxpayers 
millions of dollars but Mexico little or 
nothing. 


Political Straws 


Some well-informed New Dealers in- 
sist Jim Farley will emerge as the master 
mind behind former Secretary of War 


Woodring’s anti-fourth-term group . . . 
It’s not generally realized that Senator 
Taft exercises considerable influence on 
GOP national decisions; Chairman 
Spangler rarely makes a major decision 
without consulting him . . . Majority 
Leader Barkley is “boning up” to lead 
the Administration’s fight for renewal of 
the price-control act; he has faithfully 
attended all Banking Committee sessions 
and has been asking some pointed ques- 
tions. 





Trends Abroad 


Aamitting the difficulty of being ac- 
curate, high Allied officials still claim 
that 70% of German fighter-plane pro- 
duction has been seriously affected, if 
not destroyed, by the recent mass bomb- 
ings . . . Britain may follow up Russian 
recognition of Badoglio by accrediting 
Sir Noel Charles, former Ambassador to 
Rome, to the Italian Government, but 
not with ambassadorial status . . . Inci- 
dentally, the Japs currently handle Ital- 
ian matters in Moscow but presumably 
will be displaced when a Badoglio rep- 
resentative arrives . . . Don’t expect too 
much to come from that Rumanian en- 
voy’s Cairo visit; the talks will be largely 
exploratory. 


Crimea Crisis 


Here’s the best available information 
on the military situation in the Crimea, 
an area generally ignored in both Rus- 
sian and German communiqués. By hold- 
ing the neck of the peninsula, the 


‘ Russians have bottled up approximately 


three Rumanian and two German divi- 
sions. These have been supplied by sea 
from Odessa and Constantsa, but as the 
Russians approach Odessa this supply 
line becomes precarious. However, by 
remaining in the Crimea, the Axis denies 
Moscow use of the important naval base 
at Sevastopol and it’s perfectly possible 
that the Nazi High Command may have 
decided to sacrifice at least the Ru- 
manian troops to keep this advantage. 
There’s still time to evacuate the Ger- 
man divisions by air and sea. 


Russo-Spanish Recognition 


It sounds fantastic, but informed 
sources see more than a little chance 
that diplomatic relations between Spain 
and Russia will be resumed soon. For 
some time, more than one Franco Cab- 
inet member has held privately that 
Spain, irrespective of its attitude toward 
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Communism, cannot continue indefinite- 
ly its present policy of ignoring Russia’s 
existence. It was this Cabinet faction 
which persuaded Franco to insert in a 
recent speech his word of praise for the 
Yugoslav partisans. The Falange-con- 
trolled press, incidentally, at first refused 
to print the speech and did so two days 
late only on the direct order of Franco. 
This oblique hint apparently fell on 
deaf Russian ears, but Moscow’s recog- 
nition of Badoglio might well bring new 
Spanish moves. 


Mild Russian Winter 


Allied officials point out that nature 
is likely to be credited with an assist 
in speeding up the European war this 
year. The Russian winter has been the 
mildest in 40 years and, as a result, the 
spring thaws have started about a month 
earlier than usual. Also, the ground has 
not frozen so hard nor so deeply, and it 
is the mud from thawing ground more 
than from melting snow that makes mili- 
tary going so difficult in Russia in the 
spring. Whereas, usually, the ground be- 
gins to dry up in the latter part of May 
and is firm and dry in June, prospects 
now are that this condition will prevail 
weeks earlier. Assuming the Allies plan 
a coordinated east and west offensive 
against Germany, this means the Rus- 
sians should be able to start their drive 
anytime from May on. 


Balkan Relief Setup 


Expect announcement soon that UNRRA 
Director Lehman, during his Cairo visit, 
has completed organization of a Balkan 
Supply Center. An offshoot of the Middle 
East Supply Center, an Anglo-American 
military supply organization, this new set- 
up will be responsible for feeding the 
Balkans during the period of Allied mili- 
tary occupation before UNRRA takes 
over. Most of the work, in cooperation 
with the Red: Cross and volunteer agen- 
cies, will be centered in Greece and Yugo- 
slavia and be done by civilians, including 
many UNRRA employees, under military 
direction. Hence little difficulty is fore- 
seen in the final transfer to UNRRA au- 
thority. Greece and Yugoslavia are ex- 
pected to be the countries where UNRRA 
will have the fullest sway, since most of 
the other occupied countries have ample 
funds and will probably want to admin- 
ister their own relief. 


Foreign Notes 


Boosting Churchill's Basic English cam- 
paign, the Dutch and Belgian Education 
Ministers have broadcast a request to 
their countrymen to learn Basic, saying 
the BBC will carry lessons. The reaction 
of their listeners, who risk their lives by 
tuning in the BBC, hasn’t been reported 
. . » Swedish officials are studying re- 
orientation of their wartime trade; now 
that Russia may soon control the Baltic 
and play havoc with shipping to Ger- 


many, Stockholm is looking to the Rus- 
sian market . . . The Duke of Windsor, 
through a New York law firm, is trying 
to sell his huge ranch in Alberta, Canada 
. . « The Germans have been carefully 
referring to “North Americans” instead 
of “Americans” in recent broadcasts, ap- 
parently hoping to curry favor with Latin 
America. 





Liquor Import Protest 


fs ahen officials are upset about what 
they claim is a breach of the recently 
concluded deal with the FEA covering 
molasses and alcohol imports. They in- 
sist that, under the agreement, the U.S. 
was to limit its liquor imports from other 
countries as well as Cuba to the 1943 
base. But Washington’s order applies only 
to cane liquors, and this has put countries 
exporting grain alcohol spirits in a com- 
paratively more favorable position. Also, 
they understood that as long as the im- 
port restrictions existed, American dis- 
tillers were not to produce drinking 
alcohol, but there’s now a chance for a 
limited “liquor holiday” in the U.S. The 
Cubans point out that these “breaches” 
might entail large losses to their country, 
which invested heavily in new distilleries 
with U.S. encouragement. 


‘Deferred Maintenance’ 


Expect the railroads’ squabble with 
the Treasury over “deferred mainte- 
nance” to come in for some more pub- 
licity soon. Several of the lines are 
making an issue of the matter in their 
annual reports. They hold that the money 
which in normal times would be spent 
on maintenance should be set up in tax- 
free reserves and not considered by the 
Treasury as current income. Admitting 
that the principle is sound, Treasury 
supporters nevertheless point out that 
preliminary estimates show 1943 main- 


- tenance expenditures up $500,000,000 


over 1942. Not considered in this argu- 
ment, however, is the greater mainte- 
nance need caused by greater use of 
facilities and increased labor and mate- 
rials cost for work done. 


Oil Rubber Defense 


The oil industry, perturbed over 
charges that the synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram is behind schedule because buta- 
diene from petroleum hasn't come 
through, is readying a strong defense. 
Its case: Originally, two-thirds of the 
butadiene was to come from oil and the 
balance from alcohol. But the oil com- 
panies ran into priority trouble. The 
same kind of equipment was needed for 
both 100-octane gasoline and butadiene, 
so alcohol plants, using different equip- 
ment, got going first. Even a “quickie 
program,” to make butadiene in a dozen 
old oil-cracking plants, had to be halved 
because of a materials shortage. Conse- 
quently, alcohol now accounts for 75% 
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of butadiene production, but by autumn, 
when all petroleum capacity should be 
in operation, the ratio is expected to shift 
to at least 55% from oil. 


Business Footnotes 


Contrary to a general impression, as 
the regulations now stand essential civil- 
ian as well as war industries can still ask 
for and get draft deferments for key 
workers over 26 . . . Proof of his impor- 
tance as a factor in the steel industry is 
the as-yet-unannounced acceptance by 
Henry J. Kaiser of a post on the WPB 
Steel Advisory Committee . . . Financial- 
ly, the “Big Inch” is proving one of the 
most successful pipelines ever construct- 
ed; it’s estimated to have gross earnings 
to date of $35,000,000 and may soon pay 
for itself. 





Miscellany 


One strong contributing factor in the 
current flare-up of the feud between the 
film industry and radio broadcasters is 
Warner Brothers’ insistence that the Blue 
Network get rid of Jimmy Fidler . . 
Beardsley Ruml’s “Tomorrow’s Business,” 
a plan for better relations between busi- 
ness, labor, and government, will be pub- 
lished in May by Farrar & Rinehart. . . 
Two new program series being readied 
for network broadcasts are biographies of 
Franklin and Jefferson. 


Penicillin Over-Optimism 


Medical research circles are concerned 
over last week’s too-optimistic news 
stories declaring abundant supplies of 
penicillin would be available soon. The 
stories stemmed from President Raymond 
B. Fosdick’s annual report on the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which stated that “very 
good progress” has been made toward the 
synthesis of the powerful disease-fighting 
mold in British laboratories. The truth is 
that the discovery, of synthetic penicillin 
hasn’t been made yet, and when it is, the 
cost at first will be high and production 
small. Incidentally, all information on 
synthetic penicillin research in both the 
U. S. and Great Britain is a closely guard- 
ed military secret. 


What’s Happened To—? 


Prentiss Brown, former OPA Adminis- 
trator, commutes between his law offices 
in Detroit and Washington, where he 
often visits with his two close friends, 
Jimmy Byres and GOP Senator Town- 
send; Brown hopes to unify the Michigan 
Democratic machine, but denies he'll be 
a candidate for governor . . . Jan Bata, 
the internationally known Czech shoe 
manufacturer, now lives in Brazil, where 
he owns a plant making low-cost foot- 
wear; Bata also operates factories in sev- 
eral other South American countries, 
Canada, and one in Belcamp, Md., which 
is working on government contracts. 





ictory isnt enough 


HE plain truth for business is that production 
for war isn’t enough—production for peace 
and peacetime jobs is your responsibility, too. 

And it will be a tougher responsibility. In war, 
any production has been welcome; in peace, only 
efficient, low-cost production can survive. Today 
the cost of manufacturing an article in some plants 
is several times what it is in others. It needs no 
economist to tell what will happen to those 
high-cost plants and their workmen’s 
jobs when peace returns. 

It will be too late, when soldiers are 
returning, to put yourself in compet- 


SWASEY 


WARNER 


itive position to assure them jobs. Now is the time 
to do that sort of planning, if for no other reason 
than to pay your debt to the men who are making an 
American future possible at all. 

You will need modern, efficient machines. 
Whether you intend to buy them new or used, de- 
cide now on the number, size and type—and so be 
ready the moment they are available. Trained men 
at Warner & Swasey will work with your pro- 
duction men to lay out that plan — 
without cost, and regardless of whether 
or not you include Warner & Swasey 
Turret Lathes in your program. 


sibbou-s an esdel-15 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS ...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The P CTISCOPE the War Effort 





Chalk up a potent victory for the Republicans on the soldier- 
vote controversy. It’s conceded that a simple Federal ballot 
would have helped Mr. Roosevelt. It remains to be seen if this 
Republican victory in March will pay dividends in November. 
Many politicos think it will. 


Don’t forget that only a few soldiers will vote so if there’s any 
resentment, it would have to be expressed at the polls by home- 
front voters. The imponderable question is: will they stay sore 
until Nov. 7? 


Seeing to it that home-front voters are needled looms as the No. 
1 job of the Democratic publicity men. The President may not 
lead the chorus, but you can be sure someone will keep remind- 
ing: “Your soldier was euchred out of his vote!” 


Here’s a composite politician’s bird’s eye view of the Presiden- 
tial sweepstakes: Roosevelt is practically a sure bet for a fourth- 
term nomination. Dewey is almost as good a Republican betting 
proposition. 


Dewey backers’ cup would be full if Republican leaders had 
ever warmed up personally to their man. They say most leaders 
merely are impressed by his strategic strength and vote-getting 
gifts. They think this keeps open the gate to a last minute 
charge by some presently unrated political man-of-war. 


Meanwhile, politicians have a weather eye on Wisconsin’s pri- 
maries April 4. If Willkie does a real job on Dewey, MacArthur, 
and Stassen, GOP leaders will continue to rate him a possibility. 
If he makes a poor, or indifferent run, they say he’s through. 


The government program to prevent manpower loss, resulting 
from cutbacks and shifts in military requirements, is taking 
shape rapidly. Look for ‘announcement of details in a week 
or so. 


Before a cutback is ordered, procurement officials will identify 
the plants affected, the products, the amount of the original 
contracts, the amount to be canceled, and per month produc- 
tion rates before and after cancellation. 


Manpower and production chiefs then will visit each plant af- 
fected and determine whether it is to receive another war con- 
tract or close down. If the factory goes out of war production, 
its manpower will be recruited on the spot for other essential 


jobs. 
e 


Builders are worried over their ability to meet 1944 goals for 
privately financed war housing. Lumber is scarce, and accessory 
equipment hard to find, but only 8,000 fewer units than in 1943 
are scheduled to be built with private money. 


e 
Although the steel industry grabbed the manpower spotlight 


last week, railroads are getting at least as much attention from 
government experts. 


Industry, labor, and management are being enlisted in a drive 
to ease the strain on the carriers. Everything possible will be 


done to lessen freight demands. The roads are hiring 65,000 
men a month, but losing more than that to the armed forces 
and to other industries. 


Industry, meanwhile, is being pressed by the WPB to release 
more top-notch executives for government service. Business- 
men are being told bluntly that if they don’t come through with 
some executive help, they can’t complain if industrial recon- 
version doesn’t run smoothly. 


Watch for upward revision of exemption requirements for farm 
workers in the big agricultural areas. The units of production 
required for deferment recently were doubled. But another in- 
crease can be expected in some areas. 


Some 300,000 farm hands will be reclassified soon, even under 
the present rule, War Food officials estimate. This will create 
the toughest manpower problem agriculture has faced. 


Small farms in marginal areas will be hit hardest. In many cases 
the owner of a small place will be drafted, and there will be no 
one to look after his crops. 


About 840,000 gallons of gasoline a day is a rough guess at 
what the OPA hopes to save by banning use of R coupons in 
ordinary filling stations. The coupons are designed for use most- 
ly by farmers in production work. But many have been showing 
up in city filling stations. 


The OPA hesitated a long time before taking the step, for fear 
of alienating farmers. But diversion of gasoline from exclusive 
farm use to other purposes became so alarming that officials 
were forced to act. 


There'll be plenty of gas for all essential farm uses, rationing 
officials say. 


Tractors for civilian use will be especially hard to get this year, 
as a result of larger military demands. 


Recent rule-of-thumb has given the Army and the Navy 85% of 
all tractor production. Business circles hear that the percentage 
is going to be moved to 90 or higher. 


More sugar and less grain for industrial alcohol: This means 
less in the way of soft drinks this summer, and a reduction in 
sugar content of candy and cake. But no big cut is planned for 
fruit canning, and sugar allotments for home use won't be 


touched. 


Flour supplies are adequate for the remainder of this year, mill- 
ing-wheat stocks big enough to last out the season. However, a 
crop failure might make the situation potentially dangerous. 
War Food officials are trimming use of wheat for non-food 
purposes wherever possible. 


No butter scarcity: Civilian supplies will be adequate, under 
rationing, from stocks of newly produced butter. There won't 
be any need to dig into storage stocks; in fact, 20,000,000 
pounds of storage butter, especially prepared, will be shipped 
to Russia. 
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Off Comes the Lid of Aircooled Engine Power 


Another outstanding engineering development has 
come out of Fairchild’s Ranger laboratories—a new 
and unique type of aircraft engine cylinder barrel. 
With it, an aircooled engine can produce appreciably 
greater horsepower. 


What does this mean in terms of air strength for 
the United Nations? It means that our planes can 
now have one or a combination of several new ad- 
vantages: they can carry greater bomb loads; or 
heavier armor; or more ammunition; they can lift 
more gasoline and so increase their range; their 
maneuverability can be stepped up. 


The full story of how it works is technical, involved, 


and shrouded with secrecy. But briefly and in non- 
technical language, this much can be told: 


Those “fins” you see surrounding the cylinder 
barrel in the picture are made of aluminum, a metal 


with pronounced ability to draw off engine heat. The 
core of the cylinder is steel. By all previous methods 
of manufacture an aluminum alloy “fin” was at- 
tached to the core as a separate part. Thus its cooling 
efficiency was only partly utilized. Now, with Fair- 
child’s “‘Al-Fin” process, it is possible to chemically 
bond the two metals with the result that engine heat 
is drawn off much faster than by the conventional 
aluminum or steel “fin.” 


The announcement can now be made that all 
12-cylinder Ranger engines produced during the 
past year have incorporated this revolutionary 
development. 


As another example of the “touch of tomorrow,” 
this latest product of Fairchild engineering takes its 
place among the notable aviation achievements of 


the day. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


a==TAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, LL. e 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. ° 


Duromold Division, New York, N. ¥. 


















The “Sky Clipper,” a Mustang P-51B 
named and contributed by Packard 
war workers to the Army Air Forces. 
It was paid for by donating hours of 
working time. The “Sky Clipper,” 
according to last reports, had completed 
5 successful missions over Axis- 
occupied territory. 


The newest thing in Umbrellas 


UDDENLY A NEW FIGHTER PLANE has 
soared over Europe—200—300— 
400 miles from its base in Britain. 


Now, over Berlin and other distant 
targets, our bombers have an umbrella 
of protection—protection in those vital 
seconds that spell success or failure for 
the mission. 


This long-range fighter plane is the 
Mustang P-51B—designed and built 
by North American—powered by the 
Packard-built Rolls-Royce engine. 


The exact speed of the Mustang is 
a military secret—but it’s known to, be 
400 miles per hour, plus. 


Its altitude is another military secret, 
but everybody knows it’s up in the 8-mile 
bracket. This ceiling of 40,000 feet or 
better is made possible by the 2-stage, 
2-speed supercharger, perfected some 
months ago by British and Packard 
engineers, aided by Army Air Forces 


specialists. 


The headlines being written today by 
the Mustang are proof again of what 
happens when you give the world’s best 
flyers a plane that matches their skill. 


Here at Packard, we know that every 
fighting engine we build may help to 
shorten the war by a week, a day, or an 
Hour. That’s why we are working harder 
than ever to build better engines—and 
more of them—for the famous planes 
and PT boats shown at the right. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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LANCASTER MOSQUITO NAVY 
bomber fighter-bomber PT boats 











Designed and built by— North American 


Powered by— Packard-built Rolls-Royce 
engine, equipped with new 2-stage, 
2-speed super-charger 


Speed— 400 m.p.h., plus 





Attitude— said to be more than 40,000 feet 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE NEW MUSTANG P-51B: 


Range— known to have fought 400 miles 
from its base 


Armament— Four .50 cal. machine guns 


Last published battie score—41 German 
planes shot down, 13 probably de- 
stroyed, $8 more damaged—6 Mus- 
tangs lost. 
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End of Winter Sees Reds Score 








Greatest Successes of the War 


But Nazis’ Skillful Retreat 
Saved Bulk of Army for Defense 
of Coming Main Front in West 


In a world at war the portents of 
spring show in an increase in the fight- 
ing everywhere. Last week spring lurked 
around a ruined corner in Europe and 
the signs of its coming appeared on ev- 
ery front. In Italy the Allied air forces 
wrecked the town of Cassino but failed 
to give the infantry the break-through 
opportunity it needed. In the air over 
Europe the greatest sky offensive of all 
time thundered on. A waning moon 
brought the heavy bombers of the RAF 
out over the Reich again in powerful 
blows against Stuttgart and Frankfort 
while the United States Air Forces con- 
tinued their campzign of systematic de- 
struction of the Luftwaffe in the air and 
on the ground. 

The spring in Russia followed one of 
the mildest winters in memory. But only 
the climate was mild. Throughout’ the 
cold months, the Red Army kept up a 
great offensive remarkable for its sus- 
tained power and demonstrations of 
tactical mastery. As the floods of late 
March and April rose higher, the Soviets 
put the finishing touches on this winter 
assault by driving into Rumania and put- 
ting the Germans in a position where the 
complete liberation of the Ukraine 
looked like only a matter of time. 


Offensive: There is no set date for the 
beginning of the Russian winter offensive 
use there was never a letup in the 
attacks of the Red Army. On the whole, 
however, mid-November marked the date 
when the fall offensive changed to the 
winter struggle. Between that time and 
last week the Soviets threw whole armies 
against the Wehrmacht on every sector 
of the long front. 

Their greatest successes were those 
scored on the southern fronts in the 
Ukraine. At the beginning of the winter 
drive, the Dnieper had already been 
crossed. Then came the mass tank and 
infantry battle west of Kiev. This was the 


greatest German effort of the campaign. 
The Soviets broke it and smashed for- 
ward into Poland, where their push was 
finally held by the Nazis. 

From then on the Wehrmacht con- 
centrated on maintaining its grip on one 
vital communication line: the double- 
track Odessa-Lwéw railway. That was 
cut two weeks ago and the final climactic 
phase began. By last week the Germans 
were in full retreat along the entire 
Ukrainian front. North of Nikolaev, Mos- 
cow claimed to have encircled and 
smashed the Nazi Sixth Army (recon- 
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stituted since the original Sixth was anni- 
hilated at Stalingrad). And in the cen- 
tral part of the front the Russians crossed 
the Bug River on a wide front and then 
likewise drove a wedge across the Dnies- 
ter, taking village after village in the 
Rumanian province of Bessarabia, pre- 
viously occupied by he Soviets in 1940. 

The other grcat Red winter triumphs 
were scored on the northern fronts with 
the lifting of the siege of Leningrad and 
the liberation of a vast territory to the 
south of the »eleaguered city. - 

On the central front, Soviet gains were 
held to a minimum. The reason was the 
mild winter. The warm weather made 
the naturally swampy country around 
the Pripet such hard going as to slow 
down even the Russians. 


Significance 





The most striking feature of the Red 
winter campaign was the great areas re- 
captured as shown on the map on the 
next page. They represented a net gain to 
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Weary Wehrmacht: The Germans attempted a maximum defense 
with a minimum of men 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Victory: The red area shows territory regained 
in the Russian winter offensive 


Russia’s fighting potential and a net loss 
to the Germans. But this conquest of 
land was not the real criterion by which 
the campaign had to be judged. Mos- 
cow admitted this and set up the stand- 
ard: the extent to which the fighting 
power of the Wehrmacht itself had been 
impaired. Here the Red Army won a 
victory but not one that could be termed 
decisive. 

To understand how this came about, 
one fundamental factor must be grasped 
—the sort of war the Germans have been 
fighting in Russia. It has been a good 
deal like that fought by the Red Army 
during its great two-year retreat to the 
Volga. The German objective was to 


force the Russians to pay as heavily as 
possible in both time and men for every 
mile of ground that they reconquered, 
while the Nazi losses were held as low 
as possible without sacrificing anything 
too cheaply. 

This sort of war involved two impor- 
tant decisions on the part of the German 
command. First it had to decide not to 
attempt to set up a hard and fast defense 
on any particular line. That is why specu- 
lation on where the Wehrmacht would 
finally make a stand fell wide of the 
mark. The Nazis had come to the con- 
clusion that they could fight a purely 
defensive struggle not along fixed lines, 
as strategy customarily dictates, but in 





Sn 


the mobile fashion which is generally 
associated with the offensive. It was a 
dangerous and daring sort of campaign 
for the Wehrmacht, for it meant. the 
risk of entrapment by superior Soviet 
forces. 

Yet, in general, it worked. The Rus- 
sians claim to have trapped about ten 
German divisions on two occasions, but 
these encirclements were obviously not 
on the scale of Stalingrad and the Nazis 
were able to shrug them off. The German 
success underlined again the immense 
skill of the Nazis in conducting mobile 
operations, a field in which they are still 
the world’s best soldiers. 

The second decision of the German 
command was to wage the war in Russia 
with the smallest number of troops pos- 
sible. During the first two years of the 
struggle in the East, the Wehrmacht used 
as many as 300 divisions on the Soviet 
front. By last week, according to the best 
estimates obtainable, the Nazis had cut 
this figure to approximately 190 divi- 
sions. In the Ukraine alone the Germans 
had only some 50 divisions. 

Even these figures did not tell the 
whole story. The German divisions them- 
selves have decreased in size. During the 
first two years of the Russian campaign 
they were pretty well maintained at the 
standard strength of 15,000 men each. 
Since then, Nazi policy seems to have 
been not to replace losses to any great 
extent. The size of the divisions has gone 
down and down. 

Russian figures provide an interesting 
index. After the encirclement of the Nazi 
Eighth Army at Korsun last month, Mos- 
cow announced that total German losses 
there amounted to ten divisions com- 
posed of 75,000 men—an average of 
7,500 men to a division. Last week the 
Russians estimated Sixth Army casualties 
at ten divisions or a total of 50,000 men 
—an average of only 5,000 men to a 
division. 

The Nazis have made no secret of what 
compelled them to conduct their great 
retreat and why they did it with a mini- 
mum number of troops. The reason was 
that strategically—although still not in 
number of troops engaged—Berlin con- 
siders Russia a secondary front. The pri- 
mary front is now in the West. That is 
why the Germans have been willitg to 
tie down nineteen divisions in Italy. They 
are ready to stake all on defeating the 
Anglo-American invasion this spring. 


Fatal Error 


In the darkness danced the lights of 
war—yellow shell bursts far up in the 
sky; blinding enemy flares that lit up the 
Sicily beach and the Allied ships un- 
loading below; streams of red_ tracers 
that spurted up from ships and shore; 
and on the water itself, the heavy flashes 
of bursting bombs. 

Suddenly the drorie of engines over. 
head deepened nto a roar. This time the 
planes were coming over low. In thunder- 
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ous unison, the guns redoubled their fire. 
Then, one after another, out of the sky 
tumbled flaming planes. Here and there, 
a parachute opened—precariously low 
above the sea. But mostly the planes hit 
the water before any of the occupants 
could escape. 

It was good shooting all right. The 
tragedy was that the Allied gunners had 
been nenting at Allied troop transport 
planes as well as German bombers. That 
was what happened in the Gela sector 
on July 10-11, the second night of the 
invasion of Sicily. After eight months, the 
story came out for the first time last 
week, when Sgt. Jack Foisie of the Army 
newspaper Stars and Stripes mentioned 
the incident in a speech at San Francisco. 
Hours later, the Army and Navy con- 
firmed it and revealed the American 
losses—23 aircraft and 410 personnel. 

The joint official statement explained 
that the mishap occurred while 2,500 
paratroopers of the 82nd Airbome Di- 
vision were being flown to the Gela front 
as reinforcements to be dropped within 
the American lines. It added that the 
flight of 170 planes met anti-aircraft 
fire from “enemy ground forces and from 
friendly naval and ground forces.” And 
it continued: “The flight arrived in the 
battle area immediately following an 
enemy bombing attack and while their 
flares were still in the air. The combina- 
tion of circumstances involving the ap- 
proach immediately in the area of a 
hostile bombing attack at night at a 
relatively low altitude were the respon- 


sible factors in the loss of the planes.” 

Faulty planning and the lack of coor- 
dination among the fighting arms con- 
tributed to the tragedy. In the first place, 
even if the Allied warships—as some wit- 
nesses. reported—had been warned of 
the approach of friendly planes, why 
were the air transports flown over the 
invasion vessels at all? For a slightly cir- 
cuitous route would not only have ob- 
viated confusion among the Allied ships 
but also would havé-eliminated the possi- 
bility of a disastrous mixup with German 
bombers. 

Furthermore, how was it that in this 
dangerous operation the planes failed to 
use the signaling equipment, used for 
identifying themselves as friendly craft, 
with which they were presumably 
equipped? 


Operation Ludlum 
Cassino Bombing Underlines Lesson 


That Air Success Depends on Target 


For two weeks the planes, men, and 
bombs had been ready. But day after day 
Capt. David Ludlum of -East Orange, 
N. J., the Mediterranean Army Air Forces’ 
weather forecaster in the Cassino sector, 
said no. Then, early on March 15, he 
gave the all clear at last. That was how 
the Allies in Italy launched the “Opera- 
tion Ludlum.” 

At 6:30 am., grimy Allied infantry 
filed out from the one quarter of Cassino 








M-8, 6 X 6: American troops have been demanding a new type of armored 
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car—a fast, rugged vehicle that could shoot it out with the enemy while on re- 
connaissance. Here is the answer, the new M-8, 6 X 6, with six wheels and six- 
wheel drive. With a crew of four, a 37-millimeter cannon, and one light 
machine gun, it is apparently patterned on a German model first seen in North 


Africa that could be driven either backward or forward with equal speed. 





they had managed to occupy in six weeks’ 
fighting. They were withdrawn 1,000 
yards from the town and its silent unsus- 
pecting Germans. Then, at 8:30 a.m., 
36 Mitchells flashed out of the blue sky 
above the glistening battle-scarred houses 
at the foot of Monte Cassino. A moment 
later, their bombs threw plumes of smoke, 
rubble, and dust into the clear air. 


Bombs by the Clock: That was only 
the beginning. Inside ten minutes an- 
other flight of Mitchells flew over, 
dropped its bombs and winged away. At 
8:50 a.m., came the. first formation of 
four-motored bombers, followed at fif- 
teen-minute intervals by ten more flights 
of Fortresses and Liberators. Three flights 
of Marauders—the last at noon—provided 
~~ finale. Thus ended “Operation Lud- 
um. 

More than 400 Fortresses and Lib- 
erators and some 150 Mitchells and Ma- ° 
rauders took part. In all, about 2,500 
tons of bombs were dropped, at least 
1,400 of them on the main target some 
1,400 yards long by less than 400 wide. 
Not an Allied plane was lost. Not a Ger- 
man plane flew up in protest. 

Probably the most excited of the six 
generals, including Gen. Sir Harold Alex- 
ander and Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark, who 
watched the show, was the man who 
staged it—Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, com- 
mander of the MAAF. Almost as soon as 
it was over, he rushed to a short-wave 
radio station and announced that the 
more than 2,500-ton bomb load was 
greater than “Berlin has had on any 
day” (the RAF on the night of Feb. 
15-16 pasted the German capital with 
2,800 tons). 

Eaker added: “Today we fumigated 
Cassino, and I am most hopeful that 
when the smoke of today’s battle clears 
we shall find more worthy occupants in- 
stalled with little loss to our men.” 


Shells by the Thousand: But before 
those men could surge back into the 
smoke mass, the Allied artillery had its 
say. Scarcely was the last Marauder over 
the horizon when every available Allied 
gun, from giant 240-millimeter weapons 
down to 10-pounders, opened up on Cas- 
sino. That was the high spot of a day’s 
bombardment estimated at 85,000 rounds 
—greater than that at Alamein. 

The barrage rolled forward. New Zea- 
land and Indian infantry followed. In 
terms of ruins, they found exactly what 
they had expected. One engineer officer 
summed it up: “I never thought bomb- 
ers could do that much to a town. Every- 
thing was merged together like scram- 
bled eggs.” 

What the infantrymen didn’t expect 
was the fierce fire that met them from the 
rifles and machine guns of the supposedly 
knocked-out defenders. From debris-cov- 
ered cellars and dugouts; from 40-foot- 
deep redoubts equipped with elevators 
that fetched up anti-tank guns; and from 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Ow tHe axzio peactiEAD—The 
Germans had us in a box here at one 
time but now we have them in a test 
tube. It is a small sample we have 
collected from the lines around Anzio 
but I think it gives some impression 
of the color and form of the entire 
German military position in Europe. It 
distills very thin and its hue is pale. 

In the three weeks since the last 
big German attack was stopped it has 
become clear that the enemy is not ex- 
actly lousy with elite troops, that he 
cannot replace losses at their par val- 
ue, and that even his advantages of 
mobility and position cannot make 
him secure from defeat in Italy. For 
a while he kept his Anzio line jacked 
up with a couple of “showcase” units 
—the tattered Hermann Goring Divi- 
sion, or rather small parts thereof, and 
the Twenty-Sixth Panzer, which has 
been used for stiffening and morale 
purposes all over Hitler’s perimeter. 
Today few troops remain of the proud 
outfits and his material is shoddy in 
the center and fringes as well. 


Krom the center | have seen big 
Lt. Dick Beale of British reconnais- 
sance, who was one of England’s best 
amateur heavyweight boxers betore 
the war and fought in Germany, pull- 
ing in one wretched case after another 
of hungry and low spirits from the 
German outpost line. 

First Hitler told these men they 
would have us pushed into the sea 
by Feb. 12. Then he said in a slightly 
more imperative tone that our feet 
would be wet by Feb. 23. Neither 
ducking occurred, and survivors of 
these troops were left to brood on 
this, over rock-hard 8-inch loaves ot 
acorn-Havored bread and a few tins 
of boiled beef. 

“The bread is awlul; the beet is 
not too bad,” says Beale, “but, my 
God, how much better off we are than 
they are and they know it.” 

You may have heard that the 
Germans at one time recently were 
burying their dead with bulldozers, 
scooping earth over whole piles of 
bodies. I have since learned that this 
extremely selt-loving enemy, whose 
normal methods with his own dead 
are tender and impeccable, was _re- 
duced to worse than this by the size ol 
his losses. In some places he simply 
threw the bodies into waterbeds and 
gullies on the chance he might be able 
to burv them later if he had time. 
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Strange Things Are Happening At Anzio 


by JOHN LARDNER 


That is the center of the Anzio line. 

I went out to talk with highly 
skilled American troops who hold our 
right flank in the marshy canal coun- 


- try between the sea and Littoria. This 


unit recently scooped in 111 prisoners 
ot the Hermann Goring “Alarm Com. 
pany” from two farmhouses in a 
single raid. 1 found them very cheer- 
ful indeed about what has happened 
to the quality of the enemy on their 
flank since then. 

“You think those fellows are poor 
stuff, you think we ought to be insult- 
ed,” an American officer said to me 

These were Germans of the 735th 
Regiment of the 715th Infantry Divi 
sion, a poor lot basically and now 
much worse. The men we have taken 
are almost entirely of two age groups 
—39 to 42 and 18 and 19. 

Mixed in here and there is “Lutt 
waffe jailbait’—German Air Force 
troops who were offered the choice 
of imprisonment or three months’ in 
fantry service on the beachhead. Thei: 
offenses in the Luftwaffe included 
slow work, being absent without 
leave, disobeying direct orders, and 
alcoholism. And mention of alcohol- 
ism brought out another episode of 
recent days in the Littoria sector. 

German drunks are fairly scarce, at 
least the ones we meet, though the 
old stories of Germans doping thei: 
troops before an attack persists. Once. 
in Monte Camino days down south. 
I saw a German “ghoul” or burier of 
dead who came rolling down a moun- 
tain in a fit of temper and surrounded 
by wine fumes to put a stop person 
ally to our artillery fire. His com. 
mander had given him a bottle of wine 
after a hard day’s ghouling and saic 
“Relax Wolfgang.” But after drinki: . 
Wolfgang couldn’t sleep because . 
the artillery and he was pretty sore. 


The town of Littoria here on the 
beachhead is like Washington, D. C., 
to the extent that it has one of those 
mystifying traffic circles. One night 
recently a German paymaster and his 
driver, well sozzled, got circling in 
Littoria in their car and took the 
wrong road out of town. A few miles 
later they made what they thought 
was the conventional left turn to their 
bivouac but it brought them straight 
into our lines, where they were re- 
ceived pleasantly and put to bed to 
sleep it off. The paymaster had com. 
pany funds on him—34,000 lire. 
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caves on surrounding hills, the Nazis 
struck back. 

The fact was that the bombing had by 
no means eliminated the defense. Some 
of the Germans had sweated it out in the 
town. Many more had taken refuge in 
nearby caves and other hideouts and 
streamed back after the air assault was 
over. Meanwhile Allied tanks ran into 
road blocks and impassable craters made 
by the bombs. Rain flooded the craters. 
Engineers worked under fire, in one case 
erecting a bridge over the Rapido on the 
Southeastern outskirts of the town in full 
view of the enemy. 

With the aid of such works, tanks rum- 
bled into the town. The railroad station 
fell. Gradually the New Zealanders oc- 
cupied most of Cassino. Yet from amid 
the rubble Germans reappeared to coun- 
terattack. And after six days the enemy 
was still holding out in-spots. 
Significance 

The aim of the Cassino bombing was 
to smash the ‘target with such over- 
whelming violence that the infantry 
could break through into the Liri Valley. 
In that aim, the assault failed. After the 
bomb storm, the Germans were still in 
there fighting, and while the air attack 
helped reduce the town, in the end it 
was the infantry in reinforced strength 
who had to complete the job. 

Yet the tactical failure of the bombers 
wasn’t surprising. It merely underlined 
lessons that had already been taught over 
and over again in .the course of the war. 
The chief one is that the success of con- 
centrated air power when used offensive- 
ly on a battlefield depends largely on the 
type of target. Bombing plus _artillerv 
bombardment can often enable the infan- 
try to break through an enemy line in 
open country. But in the case of built-up 
areas, such as cities, bombardment alone 
is never enough. 

Probably the best example of the use 
of air power to smash a path through 
enemv defenses occurred in Tunisia last 
May 6, when the Allies flew 2,146 bomb- 
er, fighter-bomber, and strafing sorties on 
a 6,000-yard front to pave the way for a 
break-through in the German defense 
system before Tunis. The planes suc- 
ceeded that time because they were able 
to overwhelm the enemy’s exposed field 
positions. 

But hombardment ot a stone- or con- 
crete-built city merely results in turning 
the target into a gigantic sprawling for- 
tress. That was proved first at Madrid 
in the Spanish civil war and sincé then 
in scores of Russian cities. The ex- 
ample was Stalingrad. There Ger- 
mans struck with everything they had in 
bombs and shells. And it was the Rus- 
sians’ use of the thousands of bombard- 
ment-created little redoubts, such as 
smashed cellars, houses, and water mains. 
that hel turn the tide at the pulver- 
ized Volga city. 

In miniature, the same thing occurred 
at Cassino. 
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Rockets’ Red Glare 


Rocket shells, flaming missiles that 
swirl through the air like comets, have 
been used against German aircraft over 
Britain since 1941. Although it was only 
a short time ago that the British disclosed 
the presence of rocket guns in London’s 
anti-aircraft batteries. Last week they re- 
vealed further details of the spectacular 
weapons. Five years of research in peace- 
time and experiments in the West Indies 
preceded their wartime debut. Now, using 
propellant material produced by Mid- 
western factories ‘in the United States, 
English rocket guns hurl a barrage that 
equals the sound of bursting bombs in 
its roar, spreads an explosive canopy in 
the sky, and looses a rain of clattering 
shrapnel. 

American forces have also employed 
rockets against the enemy in the South- 
west Pacific. Some idea of the extent to 
which rockets will be used in the future 
was given by the Navy on March 15 
when it asked Congress for $65,000,000 
to provide equipment “for the rocket 
programs, high-capacity projectiles, and 
certain confidential projects.” 


Death or Destruction 


The tough question of how to make 
war against a ruthless foe in Italy and at 
the same time safeguard that country’s 
historical and religious monuments con- 
tinued to beset the Allies last week. This 
time the chief center of contention was 
Rome itself—following the renewed ap- 
peal by Pope Pius XII on March 12 ask- 
ing the belligerents to spare the Eternal 
City from battle. j 

Like Secretary Hull a day earlier, 
President Roosevelt on March 14 placed 
the blame for Rome’s perils upon the 
Germans. They had now, he said, used 
Rome as a military center in line with 
“Nazi policy of total war—a policy which 
treats nothing as sacred.” And without 
committing the Allies one way or an- 
other he went on: “We have tried 
scrupulously—often at considerable sacri- 
fice—to spare religious and cultural monu- 
ments, and we shall continue to do so.” 


Military Necessity: American policy 
governing such monuments rests upon 
the doctrine of military necessity laid 
down by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
an order to his troops in Italy last Decem- 
ber. In this he said: “If we have to 
choose between . destroying a famous 
building and saorificing our own men, 
then our men’s lives count infinitely more 
and the buildings must go . . . Nothing 
van stand against the argument of mili- 
tary necessity.” 

But “military necessity” itself is a fac- 
tor often subject to doubt and uncer- 
tainty. A case in point was the destruc- 
tion of the Monte Cassino abbey on Feb. 
15. The Allies justified this on the 
grounds that the Germans had turned 
the monastery into a “fortress.” 
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Min’ 
Black Star 


Beetle: This apprentice monster is the latest example of the Nazi fondness for 
military gadgets. Used first in Russia and more recently at Anzio (NEWSWEEK, 
March 13), the radio-controlled miniature Beetle tank is said to travel up to 20 
miles an hour, goes on without pause if turned over by an obstacle, and car- 
ries an explosive charge that is set off when it reaches the target. 





Afterward, refugees who escaped failed 
to confirm Allied implications that the 
Germans. were using the abbey as an 
artillery base. The Nazis themselves 
absolutely denied it. And last week, 
while Secretary of War Stimson said the 
War Department had received “positive 
and unequivocal evidence” that the 
enemy used the abbey as part of his 
main defense line. 

Another case involving some confusion 
concerned Castel Gandolfo, suburb south 
of Rome and seat of the Pope’s summer 
home. When the Allies charged last 
month that Castel Gandolfo had been 
overrun by Germans and that vital tar- 
gets there would be bombed if necessary, 
the Pontiff informed Washington that 
there were no German military in the pa- 
pal properties. Here the confusion arose 
from the fact that those properties, the 
Villa Barberini and the Pontifical Palace, 
lie in the south part of Castel Gandolfo 
and form only a part of the town itself. 

Actually, although no report of it was 
published at the time, the Allies did in- 
advertently drop a few bombs in the gar- 
dens of the Pontifical Palace, which 
parallel the Appian Way and run along- 
side a by-road leading through Castel 


Gandolfo to the Nazi base of Frascati. In 
this case, it is understood that prompt 
apologies were made to the Pontiff. 


Burmese Surprise 
Airborne Invasion Near Myitkyina 
Is Important Tactical Achievement 


The Japanese reacted to the unexpect- 
ed Allied attacks in Burma last week by 
suddenly snapping out of their defensive 
tactics and moving major forces into posi- 
tion for a counterattack. Along the cen- 
tral section of the area bordering on 
India, three columns pushed forward, ap- 
parently intent on driving toward the 
Allied base of Imphal. But even as this 
offensive got under way, the entire enemv 
position in Northern Burma was menaced 
by an airborne landing by British Em- 
pire troops carried in-American gliders 
and transports. In this blow—one of the 
most significant tactical operations of the 
entire war—the Allies established strong 
units southeast of Myitkyina near the 
Chinese border, in a position to menace 
Jap communications. 

The operation represented a daring 
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concept especially for the Burma theater. 
The transport and glider units were com- 
manded by Col. Philip G. Cochran, the 
original of the comic-strip “Flip” Corkin 
in “Terry and the Pirates,” while the 
first glider to land was piloted by Jackie 
Coogan, late of the movies. 

The gliders were jerked off their Assam 
bases by the tow planes on the night of 
March 5. Their boxlike interiors were 
loaded with British and Indian shock for- 
mations, American engineer troops, gen- 
erators, building equipment, and mules. 
_ Over the 7,000-foot mountains dividing 
India and Burma they winged their way. 
Then the nylon tow ropes were snapped 
loose in the noses of the gliders and the 
motorless planes swooped down in the 
dark Burmese jungle. 

As the machines bumped to a halt, the 
noses were yanked open and the shock 
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troops poured out, ready for instant ac- 
tion, and then fanned out in defensive 
positions around the little valley. Next, 
the engineers with their mules began the 
job of building an airstrip on the valley 
floor. Within 24 hours it was completed 
and the second night the first Douglas 
transports began to roll in with the main 
body of the British-Indian force. 

The transports arrived and took off on 
that primitive field at the rate of one 
every 47 seconds for two hours. While 
the men they brought were melting into 
the jungle, another glider assault unit 
landed in a valley a few miles farther 
south. A second air strip was begun. 
Soon British Spitfires were operating 
from the new jungle bases and appeared, 
literally like bolts from the blue, over 
the heads of astounded Japanese ground 
forces to the north. 
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Bougainville Perimeter 
Fiery Battle of Cannon Ridge 
Repels Jap Attempt at Attack 


For weeks it has been apparent that 
the Americans on the Empress Augusta 
Bay beachhead of Bougainville did not 
intend to attempt to occupy much of 
that jungled and mountainous island. In- 
stead, using the successful technique of 
Guadalcanal, they brought in quantities 
of men and equipment, built up a fairly 
static base, and waited for the Japanese 
to come to them. Cut off from supplies, 
harried constantly by American planes 
based on the 7- by 5-mile beachhead, 
the Japs had no choice but to clean ‘out 
the invaders or starve to death. 

Two weeks ago, concentrations of Japs 
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Every battle won in Burma or on 
the Southwest Pacific and Central Pa- 
cific fronts is good news, but all these 
local reports should be read with a 
clear evaluation of their worth with re- 
spect to the main objective of the cam- 
paign, which is to open a sea road to 
China. And it would be unwise to 
allow these successes to arouse too 
great a spirit of optimism. Even after 
the war in Europe is won, Japan will 
not be polished off in a jiffy. 

Geography and the long sea dis- 
tances over which the Allies must move 
are handicaps to us, but an asset to the 
Jans, who, like the Germans in Europe, 
still occupy a central position from 
which force radiates outward, while 
ours operates from the periphery _in- 
ward. 

The Chinese are good fighting men, 
but they lack the equipment essential 
to an army engaged in modem wat. 
Nor have they the means to produce it 
themselves, while Japan has had many 
years to perfect its campaign and has, 
by the seizure of ports in China and the 
occupation of key outpost positions, 
isolated China from the outside world 
except by air. And it is to break this 
blockade, and open traffic to China, 
which should be the present objective 
of the three moves toward that country. 

The three moves—that from Burma 
under Mountbatten, the one in New 
Guinea under MacArthur, and the Cen- 
tral Pacific move under Nimitz—are co- 
operative and not competitive. Each has 
a long road ahead. Each is separate un- 
til the time comes when any one of 
them can join forces with the other in 
a drive toward the goal. Even then, 





Opening the Pacific Seas 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


owing to the amphibious character of 
the operations essential for success, each 
leader, be he sea or land, while cooper- 
ating to the utmost, must possess the full 
authority of his own command. 

Cooperation, not centralization of 
command, is the keynote to success, 
certainly in this Pacific war, for the 
time will come inevitably, after we 
have established beachheads in China, 
when the military leader will be occu- 
pied in land operations and in extend- 
ing his air bases toward Japan, while 
the naval leader must give full time to 
protecting the vast armada of transport 
and supply ships moving toward the 
ports of debarkation. And this must be 
done in face’ of an inferior but still 
strong naval enemy. 


Now let us examine the problems 
on each particular line of approach. 
The Burma campaign is a land opera- 
tion and does not open a sea lane for 
supplies to China. This can be done 
only by an amphibious operation di- 
rected at the Andaman Islands, and 
then on to the Malay Peninsula and 
Singapore. At present, tied down by 
the coming invasion of Europe, the 
British have neither the shipping nor 
naval craft available for a major am- 
phibious operation starting from the 
Indian Ocean. Even if the Burma cam- 
paign were a complete success, which 
is doubtful with bad weather coming 
soon, only a trickle of supplies needed 
could reach China. The following fig- 
ures, without further comment, tell 
their own story: 

In one month over the Burma Road 
about 15,000 tons of supplies were de- 


livered. In approximately the same time, 
about 3,800,000 gross tons of shipping ) 
passed between Gibraltar and North { 
African ports. 


The MacArthur line of advance 
runs along the coast of New Guinea, 
bypassing such spots as are unessential, 
then on to Southern Mindanao and the 
Sulu Archipelago as the next stop. Along 
this route there are ample sea and land 
staging areas for troops and ships, and 
strategic spots from which land-based 
air can operate. But before a majo 
move can start west, the strong Jap 
outpost positions in the Bismarck Arch- 
ipelago must be exterminated or neu- 
tralized. 

The Central Pacific operation moves 
west along the Marshalls and Carolines. 
The first objective must be to free the 
seas for a safe convoy route from the 
Hawaiian Islands to the Philippines. To 
accomplish this, the Jap threat in the 
Marshalls must be removed completely, 
those bases occupied, and the menace 
presented by other strong key spots 
such as Truk and Ponape neutralized 
by methods short of occupation if it 
is possible. 

When the Western. Carolines, in- 
cluding Palau, Yap, and-other spots, are 
reached, a procedure similar to that re- 
quired in the Marshalls may be in order. 
Palau is only about 500 miles from Hal- 
mahera, and the natural conclusion 
seems to be that eventually the Central 
Pacific move would hook up with the 
MacArthur move, for from there on the 
toughest part of the journey should be- 
gin and concentration of strength be- 
come the watchword. 
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were spotted around the northwestern 


edge of the beachhead. By great effort, 
the enemy had moved men and materiel 
over the rugged terrain to the American 
perimeter defense. Both Americans and 
Japs knew the fighting was to be deci- 
sive. 

Quietly and determinedly, without 
their earlier South Pacific technique of 
preceding attacks by screams and shouts, 
the Japs hit the northern perimeter rim 
on March 8. They penetrated the de- 
fense ring in local successes which en- 
ibled them to move artillery close enough 
to shell one of the beachhead’s two air- 
fields, They were driven out two days 
later after the Americans had slammed 
them for six hours with tanks, mortars, 
machine guns, grenades, rifles, and bayo; 
nets. 


Flames: At sundown the same day, 
the Japanese began their major attack. 
They strove to occupy Cannon Ridge, a 


hilly section overlooking Cape Torokina. 
By emplacing artillery there, they could 
have controlled the entire beachhead. 
Using between 3,000 and 4,000 men on 
a narrow front, the Japs pushed onto 
the ridge during a heavy rain in the 
night. Shelling drove them off, but they 
attacked again at midnight and at dawn 
in the face of concentrated machine- 
gun fire. They finally established them- 
selves in pillboxes on a small peak of the 
ridge’s riorthern edge. It took the Ameri- 
cans four days to drive them off. 

With artillery crashing around the pill- 
boxes, soldiers of Maj. Gen. Robert S. 
Beightler’s 87th (Ohio National Guard) 
Division came at the peak from three 
sides with bazookas, mortars, grenades, 
and flame throwers. “It was difficult to 
determine the trend of battle until the 
Americans were able to use their flame 
throwers,” wrote Denis Warner, Austral- 
ian war correspondent. “The result was 
incredible. Across the valley, above the 
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whoosh of the flame throwers, the crash 
of artillery, and the rattle of machine 
guns, came screams as 90 feet of searing, 
blinding flames demolished trees, vill. 
boxes, and Japanese in a 2,;200-degree 
furnace.” 

The first battle for Cannon Ridge was 
over. The 1,173 bodies the Americans 
were able to count were an indication 
of the severity of the Jap losses. 


Objective: Manila 

Defensively, the Allies in the South- 
west Pacific last week beat the Japs in 
protecting their positions on the Empress 
Augusta Bay Seiheed. Offensively, 
they beat the Japs who were striving 
desperately to protect their own posi- 
tions. 

On New Guinea: Americans advanced 
up the malarial coast to within 20 
miles of once-powerful Madang; Aus- 
tralians were well established in the 


Fifth Air Force photo from Associated Press 


Violent action has rarely been caught in the camera lens as well as in this picture showing a bomb released from an attacking 
American plane as the crew of this Jap escort warship in the Southwest Pacific fires an anti-aircraft gun 
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U. 8. Signal Corps photo from Associated Press 


MacArthur surveys a dead Jap on the road back to the Philippines— 
in this case the Admiralty Islands . 


Ramu Valley some 30 miles behind it. 
On New Britain: In support of troops 
which took Talasea air strip on Willau- 
mez Peninsula the week before, Marines 
landed at Linga Linga on Eleanora Bay, 
killing 55 Japs who opposed them. In 
the Admiralties: the dismounted First 
Cavalry Division from Los Negros ac- 
complished what the Japs had failed to 
do on Bougainville—they broke the en- 
emy perimeter on Manus Island and 
seized Lorengau airfield. 

On March 11, American forces hopped 
from Los Negros to two islands in See- 
adler Harbor—Hauwei, 7 miles north of 
Lorengau, and Butjo Luo, 5 miles to the 
east. After mopping up the Japs, they 
emplaced divisional artillery. March 15 
the invasion of Manus, whose capture 
will insure final control of the Admiral- 


ties, began. 
Under cover of the island-based ar- 
tillery, destroyer bombardment,  sea- 


borne rocket guns, and waves of Mitch- 
ells and Warhawks from Momote, the 
cavalrymen disembarked from assault 
boats near Lugos Mission, about 2 miles 
west of Lorengau airfield, where the 
main Japanese forces were concentrated. 
Though the invaders met strong opposi- 
tion from mine fields, mortars, and ma- 
chine guns, they captured the airfield 
within 24 hours. Mortars and tanks pro- 
vided the close-in punch. 


Savior: As his forces held the upper 
hand on the Admiralties, New Britain, 
New Guinea, and Bougainville, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur was feted at a state 
banquet in Canberra on the second an- 
niversary of his arrival in Australia. Gov- 
ernor General Lord Gowrie decorated 


him with the Knight Grand Cross of the 
British Order of the Bath. Prime Min- 
ister Curtin hailed him as the savior - of 
Australia. In reply the general harked 
back to the Philippines: “Two years ago 
when I landed on your soil I said to the 
people of the Philippines, whence I 
came: ‘T shall return.’ Tonight I repeat 
those words: ‘I shall return.’ Nothing is 
more certain than our ultimate recon- 
quest and liberation from the enemy of 
those and adjacent lands.” 


Lucky Seven and Eleven 


The Seventh Air Force in the Central 
Pacific has been working for more than 
two years to get its bombsights over 
Truk. Last wee 
finally reached there. In a pre-dawn at- 
tack, they bombed airdrome installations, 
fuel dumps, and ammunition. storage 
areas on Eten and Dublon Islands inside 
the great lagoon, starting fires and ex- 
plosions. 

Despite heavy anti-aircraft, all planes 
returned to their base, which presumably 
was Eniwetok, 650 miles m Truk. 
Though the size of the Liberator force 
was not announced, it probably con- 
sisted of only a few planes. Neither the 
Americans nor the Japs favor large-scale 
nighttime attacks on pinpoint islands in 
the ocean wastes. 

While the Seventh made its deepest 
penetration into the Central Pacific, the 
Eleventh Air Force, based on the Aleu- 
tians, came closer to Japan proper than 
ever before. A lone Liberator bombed 
Matsuwa Island, only 500 miles from 
Hokkaido, the northernmost of the main 
Jap Islands. ; 


some of its Liberators | 
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Tarawa Revisited 


Dedicated to Memory of Gallant Dead, 
Island Symbolizes Grim Pacific War 


William Hipple, NEwsweEEK war cor- 
respondent, landed with the Marines 
during the bloody attack on Tarawa last 
November. Last week he revisited Ta- 
rawa and sent the following cable de- 
scribing the famous island as it is now. 


Tarawa is already a back base. Yet in- 
stead of being slowly forgotten, it is 
gathering such interest among Pacific 
servicemen that it has already become an 
American shrine. Soldiers, sailors, and Ma- 
rines who come through here on ships or 
planes tour the little island of Betio, 
shake their heads at the remaining Jap 
fortifications, poke through ruins, and 
stand reverently before white crosses 
marking American graves. From Hono- 
lulu to Kwajalein and Eniwetok, on land 
bases and ships, they talk about Tarawa 
and want to know what it is like. 

And when, after the war, big com- 
mercial planes en route to the Orient 
pause at Tarawa after a nonstop flight of 
2,200 miles from Honolulu, civilians un- 
doubtedly will make it a mecca—a symbol 
of our bitter but victorious war with the 
Japanese. No other Pacific battleground, 
with the exception of Guadalcanal, has 
so caught the imagination as Tarawa. 


Lifted Face: Today Tarawa (the name 
for the atoll is always loosely applied to 
the island of Betio where the fighting 
occurred) is like a lady with her face 
lifted. It looks pretty good at first glance 
but close examination reveals the ravages 
of the past. 

The interior of the 2%-mile-long island, 
the working area around Hawkins Field, 
has been swept clean as your mother’s 
kitchen floor. The shell and bomb holes 
have been smoothed over and the ground 
combed of all debris. The coral surface is 
hard and smooth as cement among the 
tents, wooden buildings, and Quonset 
huts which serve as living, eating, and 
working quarters. 

Many undamaged Jap dugouts and 
shelters still clutter this area. They are 
being used for pet over exchanges, op- 
erations offices, and storage spots. They 
are also ideal for air-raid shelters, but 
Tarawa hasn’t had a raid since just be- 
fore the invasion of the Marshalls and 
isn’t likely to have many more. 

Hawkins Field, lengthened and resur- 
faced with crushed coral, is as busy as 
La Guardia Field in New York, with 
bombers taking off on regular milk runs 
to Jap-held Eastern Marshall Islands 
bases and transport planes coming in and 
out from Pearl Harbor and Kwajalein. 
Several open-air movies are shown every 
night, divine services are held regularly, 
and there are baseball and softball lea- 
gue competitions between different units. 

This is only the face-lifted side of the 
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T he British War Secretary recent- 
ly said that “one feature of the Russian 
fighting was the enormous German air 
inferiority,” an inferiority due, as the 
Air Secretary all but simultaneously ex- 
plained, to the concentration of four- 
fifths of the German fighter strength in 
the west in order to protect industrial 
and other areas. . 

Accepting this as correct, the fact re- 
mains that in spite of this enormous air 
inferiority, for over a year now the 
Germans have successfully carried out 
a methodical retreat across a large part 
of Russia. Much the same thing hap- 
pened in North Africa, where from the 
Battle of Alamein to the final collapse 
outside Tunis, the German air infe- 
riority was complete. Therefore it may 
be asked: “Is air power at a discount in 
retreats?” 

Besides retreats, there have also been 
both in Russia and North Africa ad- 


armies inferior in air power. The most 


British at Gazala, stormed Tobruk, and 
advanced to within 60 miles of Alex- 
andria! 

Well may it be asked: Is then air su- 
periority vital to success? The surest 


American and Russo-German. 
In brief the first may be set down as 


this theory 
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vances in battle made and won by 


spectacular was Rommel’s 1942 sum- 
mer offensive. In spite of his enormous 
inferiority in aircraft, he defeated the 


way of answering this question is to 
examine the tactical use of aircraft. 
There are two air theories—Anglo- 


follows: Never launch a major land at- 
tack until air supremacy is won. And 
don’t attempt to gain this supremacy 
until numerical superiority in machines 
is established. The leading exponent of 
is General Montgomery. 


Churchill has called him “a Cromwel- 


The Limitations of Air Power 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, British Army, Retired 


lian figure.” I prefer to call him a 
Ulysses S. Grantian figure. Anyhow, 
this is what an observant war corre- 
spondent has said of his tactics: “By 
the Montgomery method the whole art 
of war is reducible to the pattern and 
series of numbers; it is all based on 
units of manpower and fire power and 
so forth.” In short, on weight of metal. 


This theory is in fact all but iden- 
tical to the one held in the last war 
which pivoted on the principle—“artil- 
lery conquers, infantry occupies.” Yet 
with this distinction: The airplane in 
the form of flying artillery as much as 
the gun is considered essential in pre- 
paring the battle. Therefore the sole 
major difference between 1917 and 
1944 is that cannon can now fly. 

We saw this at Alamein, a battle 
prepared by bombing and bombard- 
ment. We saw it in the storming of the 
Mareth Line in Tunisia, in Sicily, at 
Salerno, on the beachhead below Rome. 
There, in order to render the invasion 
less costly, 5,000 tons of bombs were 
unloaded prior to the landing. These 
vast preparatory bombardments are 
patent to every Anglo-American attack. 
They have been repeated in the de- 
struction of Cassino. 

Now let us turn to the Russo-German 
theory. What do we find? First, whereas 
the victors of 1914-18 never aban- 
doned the old doctrine of battle, the 
vanquished did. Adversity had taught 
them much. They saw in the airplane a 
cooperative rather than a preparatory 
weapon. Though when time and means 
allowed they did not despise the Mont- 
gomery method. They never became 
slaves to it because they realized that 
velocity of attack is more important 
than methodical preparation. 








In short, they are war-minded rather } 
than air-minded. That is, they fit air 
power into the scheme of war and 
don’t let it dominate it. Why? Because 
air power has intrinsic limitations—lack 
of accuracy in aim and lack of volume 
of fire. To hit a small target on the 
battlefield with a bomb is a fluke, and 
on the battlefield there are a few large 
targets. To unload on an enemy in po- 
sition 5,000 tons of bombs a day for a 
month on end is not as yet a practical 
proposition. Nevertheless in 1916 dur- 
ing the Battle of the Somme 148,000 
tons of shells were fired in 30 days into 
a comparatively small area and the fol- 
lowing year at Ypres 170,000 tons of 
shells were fired in thirteen days. 

It is because of these limitations that 
the Russo-German theory varies from 
the Anglo-American. Also there is an- 
other and deeper reason. Whereas the 
Russians and Germans are professional 
soldiers, the American and British are 
amateurs. They are not less brave but 
less war-saturated. And not so much in 
this war as throughout the whole 
course of their respective histories. As 
professionals the Germans and Russians 
believe with Clausewitz—“Let us not 
hear of generals who conquer without 
bloodshed.” As amateurs, the Ameri- 
cans and British believe in “safety first.” 
They seek to avoid high casualties. 
Therefore it so often happens that they 
cramp not only the elan of their men 
but also the impulse of their own imag- 
ination. ° 


In facing risks the Montgomery 
school hasn’t yet caught up with Ulys- 
ses S. Grant. And when it does I sug- 
gest that its adherents then set out to 
catch up with that past master at ac- 
cepting risks—Robert E. Lee. 








picture, -however. You can still see in 
places why Tarawa was terrible. Most 
coconut trees are thin high stumps. All 
around the coastline except for boat en- 
trances, concrete anti-boat blocks, inter- 
laced with barbed wire still protrude 
ominously. 7 

On the northern lagoon side, where 
the first landings were made, the reef 
holds rusting hulks of amphibious trac- 
tors and other landing craft which 
either didn’t make the beach or were 
knocked out just as they made the goal. 
For great distances along the beach, de- 
molished Jap trucks, broken tanks, field- 
pieces, boilers, pipes, steel rods, concrete, 
and coconut logs are all mixed up into 





the wildest sort of rubbish dump. 

In the thin, tapering eastern end and 
the blunt western side, men are living in 
tents amidst the ruins of Jap positions. 
It is clean now and there is no smell, but 
it is not exactly pleasant. Many dead 
Japs probably are stiJ] sealed in the dug- 
outs. 

The men say they are proud to care 
for the American cemeteries. And the 
work shows it. The cemeteries are 
rimmed with coconut-log fences and the 
grounds are kept scrupulously clean. The 
grave of each hero who went forward 
unfalteringly and made victory possible 
is marked by a shining white marker. At 
one cemetery I saw the grave of Lt. Col. 
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Herbert R. Amey Jr. of San Diego, Calit., 
who was shot down a few yards ahead 
of me as we waded across the reef on the 
first morning of the invasion. At a coco- 
nut-log gate there is a sign which reads: 


HERE LIE OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE 
SECOND UNITED STATES MaRINE Divi- 
SION WHO FELL IN ACTION ON THIS ATOLL, 
Nov. 20, 1943—so THERE LET THEM REST 
ON THEIR SUN-SCORCHED ATOLL. 


The wind for their watcher, the 
waves for their shroud 
Where palm and pandanus shall 

whisper forever 
A réquiem fitting for heroes so 
proud. 











esned. Cc 
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United Eire Won't Be Shaken 
From Its Stand on Neutrality 


Shielded From Outside News, 
Its People Nurse Old Grievances 
Despite Growing Hardships 


The family dispute between Eire and 
the United States and Britain would be 
funny if the reasons behind it on both 
sides were not so deadly serious. On the 
British-American side there is the abso- 
lute necessity of preventing information 
about invasion preparations from being 
picked up by German and Japanese rep- 
resentatives in Dublin and_ transmitted 
to their governments. How drastic are the 
steps which London and Washington are 
prepared to take was demonstrated last 
week by Prime Minister Churchill's dec- 
laration that Eire would be cut off from 
the outside world if need be. 

On the Irish side there seemed to be 
an absolute determination not to give an 
inch mm the face of the Anglo-American 
pressure. Prime Minister Eamon De Va- 
lera underlined this in a St. Patrick's Day 
address: “We exist today as a separate 
nation because we were willing to en- 





dure and were not willing to yield.” 

Because of the underlying importance 
of the dispute, NEwsweEeEx assigned one 
of its correspondents, Kenneth Craw- 
ford, to go from London to Dublin and 
obtain the story behind the story. He 
reached the Irish capital despite the ban 
on travel from Britain. His report follows: 


The Irish would be having you know 
they are willing to fight with guns, brick- 
bats, or bare knuckles for the right not to 
fight. It is a matter of principle on which 
all Irish parties and at least 90 per cent 
of Irish individuals residing in Eire are 
hotly agreed. It is not just Celtic whimsy, 
although that is a minor element contrib- 
uting to the stubborn Irish state of mind. 
Causes go back hundreds of years to 
Cromwell and tweity years to the Black 
and Tans. 

Unlike such neutrals as Turkey, Eire 
is paying for its neutrality in economic 
sacrifices and discomfort. Poverty has 
been intensified by serious shortages of 
food, fuel, and clothing. Only the well- 
to-do minority can afford to eat the thick 
unrationed steaks, smoke plentiful Ha- 
vana cigars, and drink vintage wines from 














Internationa) 


On the road to Blarney: The Irish will fight to avoid fighting despite the nondescript 
equipment of the army (note German-type helmet on soldier) 
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Portugal. Some of the best hotels are un- 
heated. American Lend-Lease and other 
economic benefits that would accrue’ 
from belligerency or even non-belligerent 
cooperation with the Allies have been 
firmly rejected. 

Diplomats credit De Valera with com- 
plete good faith in assurances that he 
will do all that is possible to control 
espionage short of compromising Eire’s 
neutrality. Whether the expulsion of 
the German Minister, Eduard Hempel, 
and the Japanese Consul General, Set- 
suya Beppu, would end Irish neutrality 
is a matter of technical argument. Prac- 
tically, Beppu and Hempel are not 
considered very important in them- 
selves. Beppu’s staff consists of one vice 
consul, and Japan’s commercial interests 
in Eire are nonexistent. Beppu and his 
assistant spend most of their time golfing. 
Hempel gives musical parties and makes 
himself agreeable to the Irish Nationalists. 

The government has already dealt 
summarily with the IRA, jailing between 


_ 500 and 600 members. Others were driv- 


en underground or jailed in Ulster. Some 
of them are currently on a hunger strike. 

However, the American and British 
Governments are still uneasy about the 
possibility of cooperation between those 
who fringe on lunacy and the Germans. 
Despite the best efforts of the De Valera 
government, the Anglo-Americans insist 
that several old incidents justified the de- 
mand for the ouster of the enemy bellig- 
erents. If any more recent incidents lay 
behind the protest, they have not been 
publicized. It seems more likely that the 
approach of the invasion hour prompted 
the action by the State Department at 
this time. 

The continued neutrality of the Irish, 
in view of their close geographical and 
economic ties with Britain and their even 
closer sentimental attachment to Amer- 
ica, is less baffling here on the ould sod 
itself. Passionately determined to main- 
tain Eire’s neutrality, De Valera from the 
start of the war-has isolated Eire from 
its intellectual as well as physical impact 
from the outside world to a remarkable 
extent. 

The war news printed here is watered 
down by strict internal censorship with 
the result that the Irish are insulated 
against inflammatory news. Even the he- 
roic exploits of Irish sons like Paddy 
Finucane and Colin Kelly have been 
played down in the Eire press. There is 
no crowing in print about Ejire’s nation- 
als, estimated at about 100,000, who are 
bearing British arms against the Germans. 
Nevertheless, an anecdote popular in 
Dublin’s pubs tells of the Irish bombar- 
dier about to drop a 1,000-pounder on 
Berlin who boasted to his planemates 
that De Valera had kept Eire out of war. 


Propaganda: London newspapers are 
not banned, but neither are they dis- 
played qn news stands. They can be se- 
cured by ordering them through book- 
shops, and few are sold that way. Radio 




















Phas 


Underground Army: These pictures, which were smug- 
gled out of occupied France, are stills taken from a movie 
that was made at a secret base of the Maquis—French 
underground guerrilla fighters in the Savoy Mountains 
near Switzerland. The Maquis in their secret hideouts 
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Acme photos 

cherish the traditions of the French Army. At daybreak 
they gather to salute the tricolor of the Third Republic 
(left). The Maquis pennon (right), here hanging from 
an alpenstock, bears General de Gaulle’s Cross of Lor-- 
raine on a V-for-Victory and reads: “Vanquish or Die.” 





owners may listen to BBC programs but, 
according to the latest radio census, there 
are only 169,000 sets for Eire’s 3,000,000 
people. The native press is the principal 

urveyor of current information and it is 
highly selective in its news coverage. De 
Valera’s own Dublin press gave its big- 
gest play this week to the story of New 
York’s mass meeting in defense of Eire’s 
neutrality. i 

In the matter of direct propaganda 
both sides are treated alike. The OWI 
publishes a weekly review of news which 
is mailed to subscribers. The Germans 
publish a similar weekly review of Ger- 
man news-agency reports. 

In the Dail, the debate on internation- 
al affairs is remarkably restrained for the 
most part. No dissent from De Valera’s 
answer to the American note has so far 
been voiced. Indeed, only one. speech 
advocating outright collaboration with 
Britain short of war to promote German 
defeat has been: delivered in the Dail 
since 1939. James Dillon, its author, was 
expelled from the Finé Gael or Cosgrave 
party as a result of his effort and now 
sits as an independent. The leaders of all 
the parties bespoke national unity in the 
face of the “crisis” this week. 


This unity is genuine. Despite the - 


press censorship and the large degree of 
government control over the daily lives 
of the people, De Valera is no dictator. 
He is sharply yoy daily by a 
strong opposition on all domestic policies. 
He is now particularly under fire for an 
alleged failure to make the country self- 
sufficient in shipping before President 


Roosevelt had the chance to turn down 
Eire’s request for merchant ships to add 
to her present fleet of ten. His party, the 
Fianna Fail, now has only 66 seats to 71 
divided among the various opposition 
parties, the strongest of which is the Fine 
Gael party with 32. 

Notwithstanding, De Valera scorns 
proposals for a coalition government 
and survives by carrying part of the op- 
position on domestic issues and the entire 
opposition on the all-important foreign 
policy. The issue of neutrality is to him 
what the win-the-war issue is to Roose- 
velt. Both have lost ground and accum- 
ulated enemies over a long period of 
tenure. 


Self-Sufficiency: The strains of neu- 
trality have given new point to De Va- 
lera’s program for economic self-suffi- 
ciency, his dream for Eire since before 
the war. Yet complete self-sufficiency is 
manifestly impossible since Eire has al- 
most no coal resources, no cotton, and 
relatively little’ heavy industry. Eire is 
heavily dependent on Britain for coal, 
America for machinery and oil, and on 
other countries for its supplies of tea 
and sugar. 

Butter, tea,-and sugar are all tightly 
rationed now. The populace is depend- 
ing largely on turf for fuel. Huge stock- 
piles of turf line the drives in beautiful 
Phoenix Park and even these were hauled 
from bogs in trucks burning petrol 
brought from United States-controlled 
Central American sources. Most Dublin- 
ers still cook with gas, which can be 


turned on only at meal time, but the gas 
is extracted from coal which must be ob- 
tained from Britain. 

In several ways, in spite of itselt, Eire 
is giving important help to the Allied 
cause. Its beef cattle, poultry, and canned 
foods contribute materially to England’s 
wartime larder, even though Irish agri- 
cultural production has fallen off because 
of the lack of fertilizers and the exodus 
of farm workers to British munitions 
plants. These workers, estimated to be 
more than 100,000, will be inconven- 
ienced very much by the new travel reg- 
ulations. They are accustomed to frequent 
week ends at home. Some communities 
in the poor western counties are almost 
entirely dependent on weekly remit- 
tances from England. 

Meanwhile, on the surtace there is 
good food, good talk, and lots of the 
product of the enormous Guinness and 
Jameson plants for those who can afford 
it—and virtually all Irishmen manage to 
afford something for internal warmth. 


St. Patrick’s Day was carefree and calm 


with pipers marching the ancient streets 
in the morning. Horse races and football 
ames were staged in the afternoon, and 
Il-dress balls for the horsey set in the 
evening. 


Execution 


The man stood erect, his eyes un- 
bandaged, his hands untied. He himself 
spoke the word that brought the volley. 
Thus on the morning of March 20, at a 
rifle range outside Algiers, died Pierre 
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.Pucheu, former Vichy Interior Minister 


who a week earlier had been convicted 
by a military tribunal of collusion with 
the enemy and malfeasance in office. 
His appeal to the Cour de Cassation, 
France’s highest court of appeals, had 
failed. The authorities granted his last 
request—that he himself give the final 
commands to the firing squad. 


Karl Marx, Prophet 


Karl Marx was the ideological inspi- 
ration of Soviet Russia and for a long 
time he ranked at least as the Holy 
Ghost in the Communist party trinity— 
the Father and the Son being Lenin and 
Stalin. March 14 marked the 61st anni- 
versary of Marx’s death. However, in 
the press of Moscow, in Stalin’s Russia, 
the date received not one line of men- 
tion. 


Return to the Pits 


The wave of coal strikes ebbed in 
B,itain last week, to the relief of the 
entire nation. For nearly a_ fortnight 
home owners hoarded precious coal and 
factories watched their scant stocks 
shrink. In London Maj. Gwilym Lloyd 
George, Minister of Fuel and Power, 
struggled over wage negotiations with 
miners’ representatives while the Mine 
Workers Federation frantically sent dele- 
gates to the coal fields in South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, begging the men 
to go back to the pits. 

Slowly, without conviction, 106,000 
strikers returned to the collieries. Union 
locals held elections at which the strikers 
urged a “firm stand” while union leaders 
made strong pleas to the miners that they 
“back the fighting men.” At some pits 
the men voted to go back, then reconsid- 
ered when they heard a neighboring pit 
was remaining idle. 

For days the tide shifted with each 
local meeting. Finally, persuaded by 
their union’s most gifted orators, the 
miners took up their lamps and went 
down the coal shafts. 

It took two government concessions to 
get them back: increased earnings for 
piece workers and extra allowances for 
working in excessive dust and water. And 
until a third concession was made—a 
wage differential between older skilled 
workers and the young unskilled—there 
was no guarantee the men would stay in 
the mines. 


King Peter’s Ransom 


King Peter II of Yugoslavia this week 
won a queen but faced the prospect of 
losing his bank account, if not his throne. 
After two years’ waiting, the 20-year-old 
monarch finally secured the Yugoslav 
Cabinet’s consent to his marriage to 
Princess Alexandra of Greece, two and a 
half years his senior. And in London on 
Monday, at the Yugoslav Embassy, the 
wedding took place before a distin- 














guished gathering that included King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

Peter looked smart in the dark blue 
uniform of the Yugoslav Royal Air Force. 
Alexandra wore a white satin gown with 
a train of old lace. The wedding rings 
were of gold. Other royal guests included 
King George II of Greece, the bride’s 
uncle, King Haakon of Norway; and 
Queen Wilhelmina and Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands. 

Financially, however, lean days loomed 
ahead for Peter and his bride-to-be. On 
March 15 London reported that Marshal 
Tito had requested Allied and neutral 
banks to freeze all funds credited to the 
National Bank of Yugoslavia. Tito 
charged that Peter and his government 
were using Yugoslav assets abroad “with- 
out proper legal control for purposes for- 
eign to the liberation fight inside Yugo- 
slavia.” If the Allies agreed to withhold 
the funds, estimated at $100,000,000 in 
1941, Premier Pourich’s government 
might fall for lack of financial support 
while Peter would lose an allowance that 
may run around $475,000 a year. 

The Yugoslav Government, mean- 
while, struggled for its very existence in 
London, where the Premier and three 
other Cabinet members had been hastily 
summoned by Churchill. The issue: They 
must come to terms with Marshal Tito, 
Partisan leader, or forfeit Anglo-Ameri- 
can recognition. : 

In their desperate plight, Pourich and 
his colleagues received help from a prom- 
inent British observer inside Yugoslavia, 
who recently returned to London. In a 
report. to Prime Minister Churchill, he 
said General Mikhailovich’s Chetniks 
were contributing as effectively to the Al- 
lied cause as were the Partisans of Tito. 
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Why Finland Says No 


Deeply Suspicious of Russia’s Aims, 
Nation Believes Defenses Will Hold 














On the European diplomatic front last 
week the British and Americans con- 
tinued to advance at a cautious canter 
while the Russians charged at full gallop 
against friend and foe alike. The most 
public case was that of Italy. The sudden 
Soviet recognition of the Badoglio re- 
gime sent an undiplomatic gust down the 
corridors of both Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Whitehall while long radical hairs 
in the United States and Britain stood on 
end for a moment (the Communists 
quickly fell in with the new Kremlin line 
but the liberals remained suspicious). 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull admitted 
what everyone knew: that the Russian 
action had come as a shock to the Amer- 
icans and British. 

But the most important case was Fin- 
land. There the British warned Helsinki 
through the BBC to accept the Russian 
terms of surrender. President Roosevelt 
contented himself with a declaration that 
the American people hoped the Finns 
would dissolve the nasty partnership with 
the Reich. This was a hope and not much 
more. And it apparently came too late. 

There was nothing official but, accord- 
ing to all the stories, the Finns had re- 
jected the Russian proposals. The rejec- 
tion was not absolute. The Finns still 
wanted to discuss the peace conditions. 
The catch was that the decision was up 
to the Soviet, not the Finns. The mystery 
was why the Finns acted as they did. 

One reason was the attitude of Presi- 
dent Risto Ryti. His role was summed up 





Associated Press 
Marshal Tito—here photographed with a General Popovic, one of 


the Partisan commanders—put the heat on King Peter 
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- For 30 years... 
Generals have always been 
Worth the Extra Price 


@ Year after year, for more than 
a quarter of a century, millions of 
car owners have gladly paid more 
money to buy The General Tire. 


Experience has shown these 
millions that General’s longer 
mileage, greater safety and 
dependable performance were 
worth many times the extra price. 


And today, people realize that 
you may pay less but only General 
gives you its famous Top-Quality. 


The tire crisis is st#ll acute, of 
course, and you must conserve the 
tires you have. Ready with expert 


help—at Quality Tire Headquar- 
ters— is your General Tire Dealer. 
See him—for repairing, General 
Tire-Kraft System recapping and 
mileage advice. He is a mighty 
good man to know. 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
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...Qhe’s a Marine—and a camera sharpshooter of 
Marine Aviation. Her rank is Sergeant .:. Sgt. Flor- 
ence (full name omitted by regulation), 
of the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve. Her cigarette 
is Camel—the favorite with men in the Marines, in 
all the services. “I like everything about Camels,” 
says Sergeant Florence, “especially their freshness!” 
That’s right, Sergeant Florence! Camels stay fresh 
—they’re packed to go round the world! 















\ PAKEs? 


wis: 


CAMERA GUNNER! Sergeant Florence (shown 
at the left) aims her special aerial camera at 
the terrain far below—and when the film is 
developed in the Photo Laboratory... 


FEW SECRETS ARE HIDDEN from the pene- 
trating eye of Sergeant Florence’s camera! 
In the Photo Lab (below), over a smooth, 
_full-flavored Camel, Sergeant Florence, 
right, and a technician study her “shots.” 


CAMELS 
FLAVOR AND 
MILONESS 
SUIT ME TO 

















THEY'RE SO EASY 
ON MY THROAT, 
AND THEY ALWAYS 
TASTE SO 
FRESH! 





Gi 
FIRST IN THE SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette with smokers S 
in the Army, the Navy, the Marines, - ¥ 
and Coast Guard is Camel. t 
(Based on actual sales records.) fi 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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by NeEwsweex’s Stockholm correspond 
| ent: “The Finn President, lanky, emo- 
tional, and 55, is a fanatic believer in the 
nation’s destiny, and also a convinced 
believer in the occult. In table-rapping 
get-togethers in which he and his wife 
and fellow spiritualists participate, he 
has been told that Hitler is God’s chosen 
man—and very likely he believes it. 

“If he does, it is only because the in- 
formation came to him by way of a 
spiritualist medium and not because of 
any intrinsic charm the Fiihrer may exert 
on him. The master of ceremonies at 
these seances, a minor civil-service em- 
ploye, is a Hitler worshipper, expressing 
to whoever will listen his fetish of Hitler's 
divine mission. His listeners probably 
share his faith.” 

Aside from Ryti’s curious convictions, 
the Finns had some hard-headed reasons 
for refusing the Russian offer. They are 
not in so weak a position as has been 
generally assumed. Things look different 
when viewed from Helsinki. Here is the 
reasoning that lies behind the seeming 
unreason of Finnish actions: 

1—The Finnish Army is more experi- 
enced, better equipped, and stands on 
more favorable defense lines than in 
1939-40 when for months they held off 
the Russians. The Soviet had at that time 
occupied Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
which the Germans hold now. Prepared 
to admit the possibility of German de- 
feat, the Finns hope the Russian losses in 
men and matériel will be such that they 
will forego trying to beat Finland into 
submission, a task Helsinki estimates 
will require 500,000 to 1,000,000 men. 

2—Finland is not a vital Soviet interest, 
the Finns reason. It would give Russia 
nothing more than a border with Sweden, 
which is impervious to Communist pen- 
etration. 

38—Moscow’s peace terms require Fin- 
land’s eventual demobilization. They 
would thus make the situation worse 
than did the 1940 peace. Russia’s Trojan 
horse tactics at that time—with its de- 
mands for representation on the direc- 
torates of Finnish companies supplying 
Russia and the insistence on control of 
overland routes to Hangé Island—made 
the Finns fear absorption and heavily 
influenced their decision to renew the 
war. 

4—The peace terms entail a second re- 
settlement, largely on land held by 
Swedish-speaking Finns, of 450,000 Fin- 
nish-speaking Karelians whom the previ- 
ous migration made unhappy and who 
bitterly oppose being evacuated again 
from territory the Russians claim. 

5—The military picture on the Russo- 
Finnish front is not likely to change in 
the immediate future. Winter, normally 
the best season for operations in the 
north, has been unusually mild. During 
the thaw, which will soon set in, ground 
operations will be difficult for the Rus- 
sians, since seepage from the thin soil 
overlaying granite rock will keep the 
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Prisoners’ Tour: For morale-build- 
ing the Berliner Illustrierte Beobach- 
ter carried this picture over a caption 
claiming it showed Allied prisoners 
marching past Rome’s Colosseum. 





ground swampy until June. The Finnish 
lines are compact, comprising the short 
line before Leningrad, across the Kare- 
lian isthmus, another above Lake Ladoga 
against a Russian flanking operation, and 
a third across the waist of Finland to 
prevent the country from being cut in 
two. However, air warfare can go on, and 
whatever ‘they decide about an armistice, 
the Finns. must count on being bombed 
by either the Russians or the Germans. 

6—The Nazis are still a strong factor. 
For while the Finns don’t love the Ger- 
mans, they hate and fear the Russians. 
This utter distrust of the Soviets consti- 
tutes the big card in Nazi hands in the 
present situation. Aided by Finnish Nazis 
and sympathizers within the ranks of the 
Finnish Army, the Germans have an ex- 
cellent chance to start a civil war any 
time they choose. They might do just 
that should Finland break away. ° 


The Light That Failed 


One hundred leading citizens of Mel- 
bourne gathered in the town hall last 
fortnight to celebrate the jubilee of the 
installation of electric power in the city. 
Just as glasses were being raised in a 
toast to the occasion, two mynas (Indian 
starlings) alighted on adjoining wires of 
a 22,000-volt circuit 2 miles away. Their 
beaks—or their tails or their wings— 
touched. The circuit was shorted and 
lights went out over most of the city and 
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its suburbs. At the town hall, darkness 
caught the Lord Mayor as he rose to the 
toast. Twenty minutes later an embar- 
rassed engineer threw a switch that start- 
ed Melbourne's electric power on its sec- 
ond _ half-century. The Lord Mayor's 
guests blinked as the lights went on, then 
emptied their glasses. 


The Murders at No. 21 


At the neighborhood movie house the 
feature picture was “The Murderer Lives 
in House No. 21.” Upper-class Parisians 
residing in the quiet streets between the 
Arc de Triomphe and the Bois de Bou- 
logne flocked to it nightly to forget their 
painful life in occupied Paris and to 
shiver from the horrors on the screen and 
the cold of the unheated theater. But 
when an inquisitive neighbor paused be- 
fore No. 21 on the Rue le Sueur and 
smelled something rotten, there was no 
need to go to the movies. Paris had its 
own murderer~at No. 21. Last week the 
German DNB news agency told the 
grisly tale. + 

It started two years ago, when 45- 
year-old Dr. Marcel Petiot, a respectable 
Paris physician, rented the gloomy house 
at No. 21. By day the doctor handled his 
practice in his home on a busy little 
street behind the Church of the Made- 
leine. But night after night a cyclist ped-- 
aled up to No. 21 and disappeared 
behind the 12-foot brick wall that en- 
circled the house. That was all the neigh- 
bors knew until they sniffed vile, acrid 
smoke billowing from No. 21’s chimney 
and reported it to the gas company. 

Police and firemen broke into the 
empty house and found a charnel: in the 
red-hot furnace four human bodies were 
smoking. In the cellar, in the courtyard 
dump, and in a quicklime well in the 
garden, the police found the bones, the 
heads, arms, legs, and organs of more 
than a score of men and women. 

While all Paris buzzed with horrified 
excitement, the radio issued hourly bulle- 
tins on the investigation being made by 
the Paris Sdreté (France's Scotland Yard) 
and the Gestapo. The story they pieced 
together outdistanced all the “crimes pas- 
sionnelles” of peacetime France and bid 
fair to rival the criminal epic of Henri 
Landru—Paris’s “Bluebeard,” who died 
under the guillotine 23 years ago, con- 
victed of ten sure murders out of a sus- 
pected 283. 

Dr. Petiot, the story went, turned into 
a “Mr. Hyde” at dusk. When office hours 
were over, he left his wife and son_and 
bicycled over to the Rue le Sueur—for 
research in death. To secure human 
guinea pigs, the doctor cultivated the 
Paris underworld and gained fame for 
his treatment of narcotic addicts. When 
criminal addicts came to his day office, he 
won their confidence, then urged them to 
come to the house on thé Rue le Sueur. 
There, said the doctor, the facilities were 
much better. 

The facilities were incredible, and a 








From better See-ability for war work 
will come higher levels of lighting for 
everyone—greater efficiency for busi- 
ness and industry, better living for 
American homes. As soon as materials 


and manufacturing facilities are avail- _ 


able, Westinghouse will lead the wayin 
such lighting developmentsas:(1)Long 
thin fluorescent lamps in new shapes 
and sizes, for store display and feature 
lighting. (2) A brighter kitchen for 
lighter work—supplementary light for 


the sink, inside dark cupboards, over 
work surfaces. (3) Soft, comfortable 
fluorescent light in banks and offices 
for faster, more accurate work. For 
leadership in lighting, today and to- 
morrow—watch Westinghouse! 


LET'S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK... BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 





FOR SEE-ABLILITY 





Building today “s super-powerful aircraft engine calls for a high level o 
See-ability. For each giant 2200 horsepower motor made in this plant dc- 


mands 80,000 machining operations and 50,000 inspections— 130,000 


vital seeing jobs where improper lighting could mean a serious, delaying 





error. See-ability —made possible by today’s high-efficiency Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps—enables workers to combine hairline accuracy with high 
a operation, cuts down eye-strain and fatigue. Consult your Westing- 
house dealer about See-ability with bright, long-lasting Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamps, or write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 


Bloomfield, N. J. Plants in 25 cities . .. offices everywhere. 
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MAZDA LAMPS FOR SEE-ABILITY 








Enjoy the Westinghouse radio program with Jolin Charles Thomas, 
NBC—Sunday——2:30 p-m.—E.W.T. 
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Five Diligentis (Carlos Alberto, Maria Esther, Maria Fernanda, Maria Cristina, and Franco) made a full house. 


patient saw them only once. In a home- 
made death chamber, guarded by bolt- 
ed double doors, Petiot gave his victim 
injections of poison represented as a 
drug. Then he retired to the next room. 
Through a peephole in the wall he 
watched the poison take its effect and 
the victim writhe in agony under the 
rays of two powerful lights. When the 
dying one jerked his last spasm, the 
doctor dissected the body. He dipped 
the sections in quicklime, then stuffed 
what was left in the furnace. 

Poking through the gruesome remains, 
the police reported they found traces of 
21 women, eleven men, and two boys, 
plus 30 pairs of shoes. Then the figure 
went down to nine bodies and ten pairs 
of shoes. But the stench of death hung 
over the Rue le Sueur and panic mount- 
ed among Paris women. Petiot was var- 
iously reported as a maniac and an exe- 
cutioner for a political gang. Whatever 
his motives, the doctor had fled. 


Parliamentary Question 


The House of Commons is usually a 
fairly dignified body—but not always. 
One of the exceptions was the following 
exchange between two M. P.’s as report- 
ed in The New Statesman and Nation: 

Mr. McGovern: “. . . action against a 
country the Ambassador for which, Mat- 
suoka, was kissed on the cheeks by 
Stalin before he went back to Japan—” 

Mr. Pickthorn: “Where did the Hon. 
Member expect him to be kissed?” 


Quints of Argentina 


Each morning.at dawn seven bottles of 
milk filled the doorstep of the attractive 
house on Calle Tronador. From one of the 
green-shuttered windows on the second 
story a laundress strung out 60 fluttering 
diapers. Then five chubby babies were 


brought out to bask in Argentina’s sum- 
mer sun in the front garden or tucked 
into carriages for an airing in the quiet 
streets of Belgrano, a fashionable section 
of Buenos Aires. Finally the neighbors 
caught on: Sefior and. Sefiora Franco 
Diligenti had quintuplets. 

When she heard whispers last week 
of a baby surplus on Calle Tronador, the 
society editor of the English-language 
Buenos Aires Herald headed straight for 
Belgrano. Then she scooped the world on 
the best multiple-birth story since the 
Dionnes: On July 11, 1943, Carlos Al- 
berto, Maria Esther, Maria Fernanda, 
Maria Cristina, and Franco were born to 
37-year-old Sefiora Ana Vallota de Di- 
ligenti. 

The babies’ father was first amused, 
then annoyed when reporters begged for 
the story. A wealthy Italian, he said his 
one interest was to protect the infants 
and their: mother. Seven years ago triplets 
were born to the Diligentis, but two died 
—reportedly because of excessive han- 
dling. This time, wary of the publicity 
that engulfed the Dionnes, Diligenti was 
taking no chances. 

The officials who registered the babies’ 
birth last summer were persuaded to stay 
mum, and the midwife Who brought the 
two boys and three girls into the world 
stated she considered her participation 
“a professional secret.” Even the Dili- 
gentis’ two other children were not told 
the whole story for six months, for Fer- 
nanda and Maria Esther were so weak 
they were kept in incubators at a sani- 
tarium until December. Now, said her 
mother, because “I nursed her carefully 
and fed her with vitamins and calcium 
until she grew strong,” Fernanda has 
been nicknamed “Gordita” (F atte) 

Father Diligenti, irked by publicity, 
but nevertheless proud of his offspring, 
waved their photograph before reporters. 
“Look, gentlemen,” he said, “a full house.” 


The GOU Bows Out 


Montevideo, which the Buenos Aires 
censorship has recently made the main 
source of news from Argentina, last week 
reported the end of the GOU, the army 
clique that is supposed to have been 
really running Argentina. On Feb. 23, 
said the reports, the governing board of 
the GOU decreed its dissolution. Five 
days later, they added, the GOU’s 3,300 
members were informed and the sinister 
army organization stepped out of Argen- 
tine politics for good. 

The GOU in these last few months of 
Argentina’s summer ascended steadily 
toward its one clear goal: power for the 
“colonels” of the Argentine Army. 
Formed around a nucleus of young, am- 
bitious officers, it made its first big strides 
under the leadership of Col. Juan Do- 
mingo Perén, Under Secretary of War in 
the governments of Presidents Ramén 
Castillo and Gen. Pedro Ramirez. Boost- 
ing his adherents in the army and ruth- 
lessly ousting dissenters, by last Novem- 
ber Perén was powerful enough to boast 
that of 3,600 officers on the Argentine 
Army’s active list, 3,300 belonged to the 
Grupo de Oficiales Unidos. To join they 
had given to the GOU governing board 
their signed resignations from the army, 
to be used at the board’s discretion. 

The resignations were reported to have 
been returned to the signers and the 
GOU, which finally ousted Ramirez and 
pushed Gen. Edelmiro Farrell to the top, 
deemed its own further existence unde- 
sirable. Buenos Aires noticed two odd 
coincidences: The closing words of the 
GOU’s farewell, “Faith and Loyalty,” 
were those used on March 10 by Farrell 
to officers who congratulated him on his 
accession to the Presidency. On March 
14, Gen. Benjamin Menédez, critic of the 


_ present government and especially hostile 


to Perén was thrown into jail. 
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Who'd guess he'd be fighting Tuberculosis—instead of Japs? 


OBODY guessed Bob would be 
turned down. A strong, healthy 
boy like that! 

But the eye of the X-ray saw what 
human eyes could not see—that Bob 
had early tuberculosis. Luckily, with 
the help of a sanatorium he will al- 
most certainly be cured. 

What is true of Bob is true of thou- 
sands who have tuberculosis -- many 
don’t even suspect it. Yet every tubercu- 
lous person may be a danger to his 
family, his associates, himself. 


Tuberculosis is 
contagious. The 
crowded living and 
working conditions 
of wartime are par- 
: ticularly favorable 
for spreading the germs. Tuberculosis 
germs find easier victims when general 
health is low because df overwork, im- 
proper sleeping and eating habits, or 
the strain of war. The best precaution 
is keeping fit, plus regular physical exami- 
nations including chest X-rays. 
An X-ray of your chest can detect 
tuberculosis before other symptoms 
become apparent—often before it be- 


comes contagious. 

The usual symp- 

toms — a persistent 

cough, ¢hest pains, 

blood-streaked spu- 

tum — may come 

very late. Then cure is slow and diffh- 
cult. Loss of weight, touches of indi- 
gestion, a constant tired feeling may 
mean tuberculosis. 


Unfortunately, 

State health depart- 

ments and tubercu- 

losis sanatoriums 

report that some 

patients are forsak- 
ing health institutions for jobs in war- 
time industry — thus gambling away 
their chances of recovery, and expos- 
ing others to infection. 


Tuberculosis is dangerous to all 
ages, but particularly to young adults. 
Girls in their teens or early twenties 
should be especially alert to the dan- 
ger, doubly so if working long hours. 
Elderly people with coughs, “bronchi- 
tis,” or “asthma” may have the dis- 
ease. If you or members of your family 
have been in contact with a tubercu- 


lous person, see your doctor. 


Remember that tuberculosis can 
usually be cured—if discovered early. 
Tremendous progress has been made. 
Thirty years ago the death rate among 
wage-earning families was 220 per hun- 
dred thousand people. Today it is about 
40. On request, Metropolitan will 
gladly send you a free booklet, “Tuber- 
culosis.” 


COPYRIGHT 1944——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
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Evolution of Armored Warfare 
Puts Premium on Fighting Youth 


Army’s Shortage of Young Men 
Causes Severe Manpower Crisis 
as American Casualties Mount 


First, it was industry which fought to 
save its skilled men. Then, by mid-1942, 
farmers had begun to feel the manpower 
pinch and eventually won a blanket draft 
deferment. In 1943, it was the pre-Pearl 
Harbor fathers who were undergoing the 
relentless pressure. Each controversy pre- 
cipitated weeks of debate, countless 
headlines, and plenty of heartaches. 

But last ok the nation was face to 
face with a manpower crisis of a far more 
serious nature. This one was military. 
This was the real goods. 

The first hint that something was up 
came from Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. To a press conference which 
weighed his words in terms of a boost for 
proposed “national service” legislation, 
Knox said the time had come “to face the 
realities of the manpower situation .. . 
We are confronted with the need, in the 
course of the next year, of over a million 
men for military service. 

A few hours later, President Roosevelt 
received the press. The Army and Navy, 
he said, were combing their rolls for 
every available young man. It was a ques- 
tion of where young men were needed 
most—in draft-deferred industrial jobs or 
in the Army. He noted that we were over 
the production hump in many war in- 
dustries, that young men in such plants 
would be needed more in the armed 
forces henceforth. 

But Mr. Roosevelt, like Knox, offered 


no reason for this sudden shift in man- 
power thinking. 

That night, Selective Service. trans- 
lated the thinking into concrete policy. 
To the nation’s draft boards went an or- 
der directing that no industrial defer- 
ments be granted any youth in the 18-25 
age bracket unless each case was specifi- 
cally approved by the state director. The 
order also extended to agriculture. 

The next day, the House Military Af- 
fairs committee heard Selective Service 
officials assert that “only in rare instances” 
would deferments be continued. They 
estimated 250,000 youths now immune 
to the draft would be inducted by July 1. 

But again, like the President and the 
Navy Secretary, neither they, nor Rep. 
Andrew J. May, the committee’s chair- 
man who talked of legislation to ban all 
18-25 deferments, offered any specific 
explanation for the sudden change in 
policy. : 

Twenty-four hours later, Donald- M. 
Nelson, chairman of the War Production 
Board, provided evidence that the shift 
was more far-reaching than at first sus- 
pected. To the steel executives who were 
unsuccessfully attempting to retain their 
industry’s preferred deferment position, 
Nelson declared: “The Army and Navy 
must get the men, even if it means los- 
ing production.” His listeners swallowed. 
Those were grave words. 

But at the week end, Washington still 
had offered no thorough explanation. 


Significance 


Yet there was plenty of explanation— 
between the lines of recent events. The 
government’s sudden decision to pull 
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young men out of war plants and into 
the armed services stemmed from three 
primary causes. The first, the most pub- 
licized and the most easily understood 
was the fact that since last October the 
draft system had fallen approximately 
100,000 men a month short At its quotas. 
That alone would have been enough to 
bring about a manpower crisis in the 
military. 

However, the problem was compound- 
ed by two other factors. Lately, the aver- 
age age of the inductees had been 
running too high. That was not alto- 
gether unknown. Not openly discussed 
however, was a third cause: 

To understand it, the Army’s program 
had to be reexamined in the light of four 
years of war in Europe. When the Ger- 
man Wehrmacht swooped across Po- 
land’s borders. in September 1939, the 
world got its first view of “blitz” or mo- 
bile warfare. Armored might on wheels 
backed by air power—that was the thing. 
The ravaging of the Low Countries and 
the fall of France in 1940 strengthened 
the conviction that if Gernfany were to 
be matched, she must be matched on 
both counts. In the months that followed 
there was no reason to question this fun- 
damental tenet. 

Even in 1941, armored warfare looked 
like the key to American military might 
—and the Army planned it that way. The 
weapons which eventually were to stop 
tanks—anti-tanks and the mine field—had 
as yet to undergo their subsequent great 
development. Thus, three years ago, the 
potential role of American infantry ap- 
peared to be that of an occupying force 
which would follow the armored units in 
battle instead of preceding them. That 
being the case, infantry replacement 
needs would probably be no greater than 
for other categories. 

Today, in 1944, it is the infantry which 
advances first, which punches the holes 
for the armored units to enter. Conse- 
quently, we have altered our own mili- 
tary conceptions. We no longer have 
armored corps; we have Army corps: 
balanced units of infantry and mecha- 
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Factory to Front: Most occupationally deferred men of 18 to 25 faced imminent draft under a new manpower policy 
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Seagoing ‘Trucks Invasion Bound 


















This news photo from the front = 
shows American troops and a 
GMC Amphibian “Duck” team- 


ing up in an invasion rehearsal. 


The hour for the invasion of Italy was at hand. The Eighth Army’s 
big guns had pounded the Italian mainland until the Strait of Messina was aglow from burning 
enemy fuel and munition dumps. At dawn, long lines of “Ducks,” loaded with fighting men and 
equipment, rumbled down the Sicilian beach and into the water to join other invasion-bound craft. 
As each seagoing truck reached.the enemy shore, the driver switched power from propeller to 
wheels and up it came on land. Then, it continued inland, over a path the sappers had cleared, 
and deposited its vital load near the scene of action. Called the mechanical star of the Sicilian 
attack, the GMC. built 2%-ton amphibian truck has seen invasion service on many fronts. At Calabria, 
Salerno and Naples, too, the “Duck” has rolled out of the water and into the thick of the action! 
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GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION » GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘Ducks’’ 

















Stheres Been a Big Change 


WarrareE topay is more scientific — transportation more effi- 
cient, communication faster, materials more powerful. 

There’s been a definite improvement in tapered roller bear- 
ings, too. Transportation, agricultural, and industrial equipment 
all demanded a better bearing—a bearing with more rollers. 
Tyson developed that bearing—added thirty percent more rollers 
around the raceway. 

Today, Tyson users get far greater load-capacity . . . more 
strength and rigidity . . . in many cases, doubled bearing life. 

The big name in bearings today is .. . TYSON! 
bad TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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nized forces. This is not the trench war- 
fare of the last war, but it is also a far 
cry from the fluid mechanized phase of 
the early German campaigns in the pres- 
ent conflict. 

Today, too, in every theater of war, it 
is the infantry which is suffering the 
greatest casualties. American replace- 
ment quotas in this category, therefore, 
have had to be revised sharply upward. 
For this reason, special units already in 
the field were broken up to provide in- 
fantry replacements. The quest for youth 
even extended to the Army’s Specialized 
Training Program, which was abandoned 
(NEwswEEK, Feb. 14). 

Infantry means youth; sturdy young- 
sters who can stand up under the terrific 
demands of total war. The officers who 
make the final inspections of every unit 
sent overseas—stringent, rigid tests tuned 
strictly to the awfulness of modern war- 
fare—have been forced to make too many 
rejections in recent months. 

In brief, we have found ourselves short 
of that backbone of every war—the in- 
fantry rifleman. That doesn’t mean we 
lack them at the front. It simply means 
that drastic action of the kind imposed 
last week had to be taken to guarantee a 


‘replacement strength sufficient to keep 


the fighting fronts adequately manned. 


Battery Charges 


In the months that followed the 1918 
Armistice, the American public rambled 
in a buyers’ paradise as the government 
Mencnall of huge stocks of shoes, cloth- 
ing, and supplies no longer needed by the 
armed forces. Shrewd investors picked up 
items for a song; and all over the land 
stores, stocked with supplies which had 
cost millions, sprang up and brought their 
owners thousands in profits. In no time 
at all the nation had a major scandal on 
its hands. , 

- Last week .an echo of this business— 
and possibly a portent of what may come 
—was heard in Congress. Rep. John J. 
Cochran, Missouri Democrat, startled his 
colleagues with a disclosure that an Army 
service depot at Ogden, Utah, had sold 
more than 93,000 over-age dry-cell bat- 
teries worth $161,165.70 to two civilians 
(one a depot employe) for a total of $130 
in April and September 1948. Subse- 
quently one of the buyers had resold part 
of his bargain for $20,000. 

Citing figures obtained from the In- 
spector General of the War Department, 
Cochran offered these facts: J. W. Har- 
bertson, the civilian employe, though 
barred by Army regulations from making 
such purchases, had paid a paltry $15 
for 25,891 batteries which had cost the 
government $17,762.88, and 1,199 bat- 
teries which had cost $237.55. Subse- 
quently, the depot received more over- 
age batteries—65,909 costing $142,934.76 
and 324 costing $231.06. Of these lots 
Harbertson bought 23,587 for $65 and 
W. W. Grothe of Bountiful, Utah, bought 
42,646 for $50. All sales had been cleared 
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FAMED FOR OVER 80 
Just as there is no substitute for Bacardi quality and 
flavor, there is, likewise, no rival to the measure in 
which it is esteemed throughout the world. Awarded 
35 medals since 1862 in many different lands—it con- 


. MEDALS FOR EXCELLENCE SINCE 1862 
tinues to merit universal acclaim. Today, as in the ” Tiieeeeme —_— 


distant past, nothing takes the place of Bacardi. 


AND REMEMBER ... NOTHING TAKES THE PLACE OF WAR BONDS 


A Bacardi Cocktail MUST be made with Bacardi (Ruling of the N. Y. Supreme 
Court, April 28, 1936) RUM—89 PROOF—Schenley Import Corp., New York 
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It's the ‘write’ 
thing to do 


Write that soldier or sailor 
today. Letters from you make 
his thoughts easier, happier—help him do 
his job better. So write him often. Let a 
Wearever Zenith pen speed your writing 
..a fine, durable, ruby-topped Wearever 
Zenith, Of course, our armed forces have 
first call, so if your dealer can’t supply you, 
remember the service man is served first! 
DAVID KAHN, Inc. (established 1896). 
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by the oo Service Command officials. 

In Ogden, Harbertson’s brother, James 
H. Harbertson, an undertaker, told re- 
porters he sold the Harbertson share of 
the purchase in Denver. “The batteries 
were as good as new,” he said, “but the 
depot had a surplus which could not be 
used and because of their perishable char- 
acter, their storage would have resulted 
in almost total waste. It was just a deal 
that anyone might have made.” 

How Grothe disposed of his batteries 
was still the subject of an uncompleted 
investigation by the War Department. 
However, Cochran said he had been as- 
sured no evidence of collusion on the part 
of the depot salvage officer so far had 
been uncovered. 

Normally in such salvage sales, the 
Command must get written bids. In this 
case special permission was granted for 
spot sales. The salvage officer had only 
been on the job for a month at the time 
of the first sale, and the War Department 
attributed his error to inexperience with 


batteries. 


Meanwhile corrective steps were being 
taken. These include the possibility that in 
the future batteries may be turned over 
to the Treasury for testing and pricing. 
Should this be impracticable—testing costs 
are held to be excessive—an attempt will 
be made to have price lists worked out 
by the OPA for guidance of the salvage 
officers. Another possibility is that the 
batteries be returned to the manufac- 
turers on an agreed price basis. 


Overhead 


When Mrs. Naomi Riordan of North 
Adams, Mass., filed her March 15 ineome 
tax, it cost her $8.09: lawyer’s fee for 
assistance in making out the form, $3; 
money order, 6 cents; postage for mail- 
ing the return to the collector, 3 cents. 
Her tax payment: 1 cent. 








Theft by Counterfeit 


Public Pays for Fake Coupon Racket 
in Lowered Totals of Available Gas 


As a good, sound, and generally blood- 
less racket, the business of dealing. in 
counterfeit or stolen gasoline ration cou- 
pons has bootlegging beat a hundred 
ways. The risks are fewer, the work’ is 
clean and not unpleasant, and the operat- 
ing costs are not nearly so prohibitive. 
Moreover,. the profits are unbelievably 
high: $1,000,600,000 a month, by Price 
Administrator Chester Bowles’s estimate. 

All this has long been familiar to the 
underworld. Alarmed at the racket’s 
mushroom growth and possibilities, the 
Office of Price Administration last week 
undertook to give the motoring public an 
idea of what the counterfeit coupons 
were costing it. The picture was decided- 
ly gloomy. 


Map of Shame: It showed most clear- 
ly on the “map of shame” prepared by 
Shad Polier, the OPA’s chief enforcement 


- officer for gasoline. Dark color ran down 


the whole of the Eastern Seaboard. The 
Pacific Coast states, the eastern shore of 
the Mississippi, and the Gulf Coast were 
similarly shaded. All that area, OPA 
agents believe, is under control of a na- 
tionwide ring of racketeers made up of 
ex-bootleggers, ex-white slavers, clever 
counterfeiters, thieves, and other under- 
world regulars. 

Headquarters of the big shots who run 
the racket are somewhere in the East. 
Every week agents of the ring leave the 
area carrying bags filled with fake cou- 
pons; these they distribute to wholesalers 
who sell them in blocks to gas stations or 
individuals. Finally, the fakes reach the 
retailer who sells them in clubs, pool 
rooms, or other convenient places. The 
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OPA charted thriving black markets in gas coupons on both seaboards 
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THE Lamps 
of our years 


We started in business in 1901, as an independent 
refiller of carbon incandescent lamps. 


In those days, gas and oil could still compete with 
electricity to light America. 


But the best light of those distant times would 
seem dim. indeed compared to what your home 
will have tomorrow. 


Fluorescent light has proved itself in war plants, 
where it aids precision production. 


With the dawn of peace it will bring to homes 
illumination that is not only cool and glarefree, 
but also the most efficient artificial lighting known. 
A fluorescent lamp gives you 2% times the light 
from the same electrical energy. 


Sylvania is a pioneer in fluorescent research and 
manufacture. Sylvania is a name to remember when 
you think either of lamps or fixtures for the finest 
in fluorescent performance. 


THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE 


This Model HF-235R fluorescent fixture rounds out 
Sylvania’s industrial line. Its two 100-watt fluorescent 
lamps in Sylvania’s non-metallic reflector give maxi- 
mum lighting intensities with a minimum use of 
critical materials. (Reflector efficiency of 86%.) 
Streamlined top housing provides for complete hang- 
ing flexibility and encloses the ballast for protection. 
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is SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


-500 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 

















WELCOME MUSIC 
TO A WAR-TORN WORLD 


The sound of a workman’s hammer 
will be the first note of the symphony 
of reconstruction. The builders who 
for years could serve only the war 
machine will turn again to the long 
neglected needs of a peaceful world. 
New homes, new schools and churches, 
new buildings for every purpose will 
rise throughout the nation, old homes 
will be repaired. __ 

Many of the tools with which these 
skillful builders ply their trades will 
come from the long line of Stanley 
Tools. For today’s artisans, like those 
who have built America during the 


past 100 years, use Stanley Tools. 


Stanley is known as “The Tool Box 
of the World.” 

These builders will look to Stanley 
for Building Hardware and Electric 
Tools, as well as'Hand Tools. They 
will need, also, the industrial prod- 
ucts made with Stanley Steel, Stanley 
Pressed Metal Parts, and Stanley In- 
dustrial Finishes, and protected in 
shipment by Stanley Steel Strapping. 

Listen for the sound of hammers 
signaling the return of Stanley to the 
arts of peace. The Stanley Works, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 


STANLEY 


STANLEY HARDWARE STANLEY 
For doors, windows, cab- ELECTRIC TOOLS 
inets, garages, screens, Portable electric drills, 
industrial and commer- hammers, saws, grinders, 
cial openings. metal shears and screw 


drivers. 

STANLEY TOOLS STANLEY STEEL 
Wood and metal work- Hor and cold rolled strip 
ing hand tools for car- steel. Standard analysis, . 
penters, masons, mechan- 3 
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TRADE MARK 


STANLEY 
METAL STAMPINGS 
Formed or deep drawn 
parts made to order. 





STANLEY 
STEEL STRAPPING 
Shipping container rein- 
forcement. Car Banding. 
Tools for application. 


STANLEY oneen. 
Lacquers, enamels, syn- 
checics ‘ona japans Tor 
industrial finishing. 
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wholesalers charge about 5 cents a gallon 
for the coupons; some retailers get as 
much as 15 cents. A packet of C coupons 
measuring 4 by 4 by 6 inches would have 
a market value of $5,000. 

Other OPA charges: 
@ Counterfeit or stolen coupons are used 
daily to buy 2,500,000 gallons of gas- 
oline. If that gas were to pass through 
legitimate channels, it could increase the 
value of all A coupons by 25 per cent. 
@ Virtually all the bootlegged gas comes 
from legitimate sources. 
@ Some of the counterfeit coupons are 
readily detected. Others are printed on 
genuine paper stolen from mills, ware- 
houses, and printing plants (all these 
places are now guarded by OPA agents, 
secret-service men, and the FBI). 
@ Of all C coupons now in circulation 15 
per cent are stolen or counterfeit; 8 per 
cent of the B’s and 1 per cent of the A’s 
are “hot.” 
@ The New York region has about 25 to 
30 per cent phony coupons in circulation; 
Baltimore, 45 per cent; Newark, N. J.. 
40; Youngstown, Ohio, 45; Richmond 
and Raleigh, 50; Chicago, 35; Milwaukee, 
50. California is flooded with them. 


Warning: With the situation growing 
increasingly serious, Polier warned the 
public that unless it cooperates the whole 


- rationing system will break down, result- 


ing in chaos and a general scrambling 
for gasoline wherever it can be found. 

Blaming the black market for its ac- 
tions, the OPA last week announced that 
A ration coupons had been equalized na- 
tionally at two gallons a week, effective 
March 22 (31 states, all but the Eastern 
Seaboard states, have been getting three 
gallons a week). 

Arrests have been made: 245 in the 
past two months; 101 in the eleven days 
preceding March 14. But the big catches 
—the actual counterfeiters and the lead- 


- ers—are still to come. Three months ago 


the OPA began training a corps of special 
agents. At the same time, the Secret 
Service began organizing a corps of spe- 
cial agents to cooperate with the OPA 
men. Their method is to pass over the 
little fellow—the gas-station operator— 
and concentrate on the source. 


Primary Preferences 

Wendell Willkie, the Republican par- 
ty’s most outspoken Presidential aspirant, 
came out of last week’s: New Hampshire 
preferential primary—first in the nation— 


‘with a technical advantage over his silent 


rival, Thomas E. Dewey. The results gave 
Willkie six of the state’s eleven’ delegates 
to the Republican National Convention, 
Dewey two; the remaining three were un- 
pledged both officially and otherwise. 
Willkie forces hailed a “significant vic- 
tory,” but Dewey backers saw a good sign 
in the fact that Dewey had won some 
pledges in spite of his continued silence. 

Except for whatever psychological use 
could be made of the primary’s outcome, 











Remember when you said"™I Do. .” 


To have and to hold... to love and to cherish... 
for richer, for poorer... remember? 


The hallowed words were few and simple, but their 
meaning shone like gold in your heart. And thus for you 
and your beloved began new lives. . . thinking and work- 
ing for each other in glorious partnership. 

The husband who fulfills the obligation implicit in his 
vows plans not only for the present, but for the future of 
his beloved as well. To guard against the final emergency 
which may cut off his vital income, a fundamental pro- 
tection for every family is life insurance. 


Whether he be “richer” or ‘‘poorer’’, a Prudential policy 
may be obtained which will be designed to his own needs 
and circumstances and will provide security for his family “ 
which he can guarantee in no surer way. 


Buy War Savings Stamps from your Prudential A gent 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA - 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR 











SLOW AS A TURTLE. 


to change your blend? 





You'll change fast_.when you try the 





Quick as a rabbit you'll find that 
smoking BOND STREET is smart 
in two ways. 
* First, you get cool, bite-free, 
mellow flavor usually found in 
expensive custom blends. 
Second, your pipe pleases 
everybody. Even wives “go” for 
Bonp STREET ... it leaves no 


p 


POCKET PACKAGE 


Convenient folding 
Pocket Pouch —10¢ 


PIPE TOBACCO 


INDOOR TEST 


stale pipe odors in the room. 
Bonp STREET contains a rare 
aromatic tobacco never before 
used in any popular priced 
blend. - 

So do yourself and your 
friends a favor. Light up mellow 
BOonpD STREET ... today. 


BUY BONDS...then BOND STREET 






BO ~ D 
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it carried little political weight: at stake 
were only eleven of the 1,000-odd dele- 
gates who will name the Republican can- 
didate this June. 


Return From Reich 
Gripsholm Repatriates Arrive Home 
With Cargo of Complaint and Rumor 


Twice before, the big ocean liner, its 
superstructure painted in the yellow and 
blue colors of Sweden, had nosed into 
New York Harbor with a motley human 
cargo. But this time the passengers had a 
different look and a different story. Gone 
were the pallid faces, shabby garb, and 
atrocity tales of Americans long interned 
by the Japanese. In their stead were 
modish diplomats, pink-cheeked children, 


’ piles of airplane luggage, a dozen or more 


well-fed dogs, and among all the pas- 
sengers no visible marks of suffering at 
the hands of recent Nazi captors. 

On its third mission of the sort—first 
from the European continent—the Grips- 
holm last week brought back 662 persons 
repatriated from French and German in- 
ternment: 149 diplomatic representatives, 
Red Cross workers, and correspondents; 
874 citizens of nonofficial status; $5 pris- 
oners of war; a wounded seaman, and 
103 Latin Americans. The youngest 
aboard was the 12-week-old son of a 
newspaperman. An elderly woman of 
Polish-Jewish extraction had died of a 


_ stroke on board and been buried at sea. 


Over a tedious three-day period the 
Gripsholm disgorged its passengers onto 
the drafty, barn-like Jersey City pier. 
Eighty went to Ellis Island when initial 
scrutiny of credentials failed to satisfy 
government agents. Matter-of-factly the 
rest faced 200 reporters and newsreel 
men. The diplomats, who had lived at a 
good hotel in‘ Baden-Baden, Germany, 
werc terse; the civilians were more talka- 
tive—they, for the most part, had endured 
grim ordeals. 

@ Germany has suffered intensely at the 
hands of Allied air fleets, with some 
cities now “kaput” (ruined). When the 
train passed through a recently bombed 
German city, one internee watched Ger- 
man women frantically try to get on 
board. Berlin itself is about 40 per cent 
destroyed: the Adlon is the only large 
hotel left standing, and it is almost im- 
possible to transact official business be- 
cause bombings have ruined government 
records. 

But morale has not yet reached the 
breaking point. Food, while poor by 
American standards, satisfies nutritional 
needs. Internment-camp baer occa- 
sionally whisper of their dashed hopes 
for a Reich victory, but most of the 
populace has the desperate, last-minute. 
strength of the cornered. ; 

@ Treatment of the internees themselves 
varied, depending on where they lived. 
The Baden-Baden contingent had little 
to complain of except too many potatoes 























CHEVROLET 


First in Service 


CHEVROLET CARS AND TRUCKS 


... provide wartime transportation and 
haulage service for more workers and 
industries than do cars and trucks of any 
other make. 


... carry one-fourth of all passenger car 
and truck traffic for a working nation at 
war. 


. . . lead every other make of car and 
truck in number of car owners throughout 
the United States. 








CHEVROLET DEALERS 


- « - were first among all dealer organi- 
zations to provide wartime car and truck 
conservation service. 


- - - provide wartime service for more 
cars and trucks than does any other 
automotive dealer organization. 


. +. service cars and trucks of all makes 
to maintain America’s wartime motor 
transportation system. 


Every Sunday Afternoon, GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, NBC Network 
TO SPEED VICTORY... BUY WAR BONDS 


i 
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U. 8. Navy photo 


Homing Americans on the Gripsholm hailed Miss Liberty in New York Bay 


Acme Associated Press 


«« - 2%-year-old Jacqueline Kirley and Pawel Pituch of Jersey City 


’ 
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in their diet, monotony, and an over- 
abundance of German propaganda. Their 
biggest thrill: seeing vast armadas of 
Flying Fortresses overhead on their way 


_ to German targets. The camp internees 


had a less comfortable existence. Many 
endured Gestapo handling and _ insufh- 
cient food. Some saw Nazi cruelties in- 
flicted on luckless Poles, French and 
Dutch, who were interned nearby. 

@ Some of those returning had left Eu- 
rope under protest—expatriates of long 
standing, with no friends, family, or 
property in this country. 


The Soldier Vote 


As finally completed by Congress last 
week, the much-mangled soldier-vote 
measure banned the use of the Federal 
ballot by servicemen at home and laid 
down a double-edged condition for its 
use by servicemen overseas: (1) if their 
home states declared it valid by July 15, 
and (2) if they did not get a state ballot 
by Oct. 1. Presidential veto or approval 
of the bill depended largely on the num- 
ber of states which could answer the 
first ‘if’ in the affirmative and thus pro- 
vide an indication of the percentage of 
troops able to vote by Federal ballot. 

Within a few hours after Congress 
acted, therefore, Mr. Roosevelt wired the 
governors of the 48 states. In a new 
stand-up-and-be-counted maneuver, he 
asked them to reply whether use of the 
Federal ballot was now authorized by 
their state laws or whether it would be 
by July 15. 

By Monday, 48 replies were in (the 
five missing were Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Wyoming, Michigan). 
Of these, seventeen were in the negative 
—indicating that state ballots were ade- 
quate or that the Federal ballot was not 
likely to be approved; eighteen affirmed 
that use of the Federal ballot was either 
already authorized or likely to be before 
the July deadline. The remaining eight 
states were either indefinite or so condi- 
tional that their answers could be in- 
terpreted either way. The President 
faced a complicated problem of weigh- 
ing and sifting while he pondered 
whether (1) to veto the bill, (2) to ap- 
prove it, or (3) to let it become law 
without his signature at expiration of the 
deadline for action. 


Decent Interval 


Business had been so good at -Nifty 
Rooms, a combination bordello and lodg- 
ing house in Grand Island, Neb., that 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans Pete Mortensen, the 
owners, wanted to treat their two “girls” 
to a well-earned rest. The year was 1940 
and gas rationing yet unborm: an auto 
trip seemed the ideal holiday. 

In Mortensen’s car the four headed 
west to Yellowstone National Park. The 
girls saw the sights, and after two weeks 
enjoyment of typical tourist amuse- 
ments were driven home and back to 



































A CELANESE 
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_PLASTIC | ~ 


Doesn't this Air Corps Repair Case with its light-weight, 
transparent compartments of molded Lumarith make 
you think of things?... Transparent plastics for fur- 
niture and equipment at home...in the stores... for 
your personal or business trunk... for storage at farm 
or factory? x * * “How about using plastics?” Sooner 
or later, it comes up in ’most every production confer- 
ence....As founder of the plastics- industry and as 
producer of the complete range of Lumarith and other 
plastics, we can help you very directly. We invite you 
to consult us on present and future problems in plas- 
tics. Celanese Celluloid Corporation, The First Name 

in Plastics, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 


a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The now famous transparent lunch box, for 
war plant gate-inspection, made of Lumarith 
plastics, is a sample of the many products 
given new values through transparency— 
from oxygen tents and incubators to shop 
envelopes and machine guards. 
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They call these grasshopper planes the 
“eyes of the Army.”’ Aero-Quality Luma- 
rith gives the cockpit a transparent can- 
opy which allows reconnaissance men to 
see in all directions. 


* 


. CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA « « « Textiles « Plastics « Chemicals 
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Toay, all of the 48 Firestone factories 
i throughout the world are producing war 
materials to speed the day of victory. And in 

producing for war, Firestone is also preparing 
i for peace—developing many new products for 
4 the world of tomorrow that will bring mankind 
i greater comfort, greater convenience, greater 
safety and greater economy. 


One of these is FOAMEX, the foamed rubber 

latex made by Firestone. It looks like a prize- 

Ht winning angel cake, full of millions of tiny 
interconnected air bubbles that “breathe” with 


“WIZAR 
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the motion of your body, creating an air- 
conditioning effect. It is dustproof, germproof, 
mildew-proof and odorless. It can be washed 
with ordinary soap and water. And it lasts a 
lifetime. 


No, you can’t buy a FOAMEX mattress or 
chair for your home right now. All of our 
rubber is required for the armed forces and for 
essential civilian needs. But after victory, 
Firestone is prepared to start making FOAMEX 
quickly. So put your money in War Bonds and 
keep them. Then you will be ready for FOAMEX 
when FoAMEX is ready for you. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
with Richard Crooks and the 
Firestone Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Howard 
Barlow, Monday evenings, over 
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Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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work. The Mortensens continued to col- 
lect room, board, and take 50 per cent of 
the gate. 

Into this design for living the Federal 
government intruded in January 1941. 
The Mortensens were indicted under the 
Mann Act and.each sentenced to three 
years. Mortensen in addition was fined 
$500. The Mortensens filed an appeal 
but the Circuit Court of Appeals up- 
held the conviction. Returning the 
women from Utah to Nebraska to have 
them reenter their calling, it ruled, clear- 
ly .violated the ban on_ transporting 
women across state lines for immoral 
purposes. 

Appealing higher, the defense assert- 
ed that the trip had been a bona fide 
holiday. On March 10 the United States 
Supreme Court heard lawyers argue the 
case. No transcripts are made of court 
sessions, but from his notes, an Associat- 
ed Press reporter relayed as choice a 
judicial quote as was ever credited to the 
august tribunal. “How does this all add 
up?” Justice Robert H. Jackson com- 
mented from the bench at one point. 
“Here we have two people running this 
kind of house for a year and a half, who 
lapse into decency and take two girls on 
a vacation trip—and they get jail sen- 
tences for it!” 
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GI Joe Meets the Censor 


Every week, as troops move into em- 
barkation areas for the trip overseas, 
thousands of GI’s—and their families— 
get their first taste of Army censorship. 
From William T. Shenkel, NEwswEexk 
Associate Editor who spent some time at 
an East Coast Army camp awaiting trans- 
portation overseas, comes this inside view 
of censorship as the men and their cen- 
soring officers know it. 


“Dear Mom: I can’t tell you where I 
am now except that it’s an East Coast 
Army camp, not in New York. Please tell 
Mary, Agnes, Rachel, Yelda, Laura, Ann, 
Nola and Dora that I can’t tell them what 
state we are leaving from. Love, Joe.” 

Varying only as to personality of the 
sender and locality from which sent, this 
letter turns up regularly on the desk of 
every Army censor. Using girls’ names 
with first letters which spell out the name 
of a state is only one dodge. Others: in- 
serting capital letters in the text of the 
message, arranging sentences and para- 
graphs to make the initial letters spell 
out a name. The mystery to security of- 
ficers is why so many will go to such 
pains and take such chances to evade 


regulations designed for their own safety. 

The regulations are simple. Forbidden: 
the camp's name or location, the fact that 
the soldier is about to leave, his outfit’s 
name or number, and the number of men 
with him. Allowed: facts about his food, 
health, living conditions, anything he has 
read in a paper or magazine or seen in a 
movie. 

Responsibility for censoring mail rests 
with the commissioned officers in charge. 


Contrary to popular belief, it is a detail © 


officers don’t like. After reading a normal 
day’s grist (each GI averages 51 letters 
a month), company officers say they can’t 
remember what was in any one of them. 
Letters which company officers suspect 
may contain code, but which they can’t 
unravel, are sent to the Base Censorship 
Detachment of Military Intelligence. MI 
guarantees to break any code. Base Cen- 
sorship also handles “blue letter” mail— 
letters which soldiers may not want their 
immediate superiors to read for some 
good reason, personal or otherwise. Sol- 
diers may send two of these a month. 
Above all, censoring officers are told to 
open only one letter at a time, and to seal 
it before opening the next. This ruling 


may or may not stem from the plight of | 


the Machiavellian 1 gee who was hav- 
ing trouble with both his wife and girl 
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April Shower: The coming week will find the American 
consumer with a whole new schedule of excise taxes on his 
hands, courtesy the nation’s newest tax law. Chief items 


hit are luxury 


Newsweek — 


goods, such as are shown above, that were 


already heavily taxed. Of all items, only leather hand- 
bags and wallets previously escaped the revenuers’ eye. 
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FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO 








Every day 
FIRE Records 
Destruction 


—and every day insurance re- 
cords its settlements of loss on 
homes, commercial and indus- 
trial properties, their goods and 
equipment. 


It is the vital plasma which has 
saved the economic life of many 
an individual and industry 
stricken by disaster. 





For over 90 years, through war, 
depression and catastrophe, the 
Continental has provided sound 
fire insurance protection at pro- 
gressively lower cost. Today fire 
insurance costs less than ever 
before. 





See a Continental agent or bro- ee eens ee 
ker for sound protection. America Fore Agent 


THe CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Member Company of 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP. 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President 


which includes the following companies Vice President 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE © 


MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSCORANCE O «© FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
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friend. He conceived the idea of writing 
his wife for a divorce, writing his sweet- 
heart to break up their affair, and putting 
the two letters in the wrong envelopes as 
if by error—to make his wife think he 
was renouncing the other woman, and 
vice versa. 

But the censor opened both letters at 
the same time and corrected what he 
thought was the sergeant’s mistake. Re- 
sult: the hapless noncom lost both wife 
and sweetheart—a fate he may have de- 
served but hardly one for the censor to 
have had a hand in. 


Snowbound 


The rail-bus started from Ridgway for 
Dolores, carrying a woman and a small 
child, and six men. The blizzard had 
started earlier, after gathering strength 
in Nevada and Northern California. The 
two met, on Monday, at Lizard Head 
Pass, 10,000 feet up in the Southern 
Colorado mountains. There was just one 
thing for the group to do, and they did 
it. They sat out the blizzard. While the 
rest of the West dug itself out of snow 
that drifted as high as 15 feet—and inci- 
dentally replenished scanty water stores— 
the passengers waited. Airplanes dropped 
supplies to them, and on Friday a rescue 
party brought them out—all well. 


Joyless Joy Ride 

They had finished installing a gener- 
ator in the giant C-47 Army transport 
plane and had taxied it up the testing 
ramp. Everything was OK. “Stick 
around, I’m going to take this thing up,” 
one of them called. And then Henry R. 
Brosowski, 22, who had received his 
induction notice during the week, and 
Eugene G. Glick, 20, both civilian me- 
chanics who had never flown a plane, 
set out on an unscheduled, unauthorized 
flight which ended in the first fatalities 
in the four-year history of busy La 
Guardia Field in New York. 

For twenty minutes the plane hovered 
erratically over the airport’s environs, 
and then under radio directions from a 
frenzied control tower came in for a 
landing. Too low to clear the fences 
blocking its course to the runway, it 
crashed and burst into flames that killed 
both youths. 


Triple GOP Play 


With 37 out of 96 seats in their con- 
trol and an impending election that might 
easily swell the number, Senate Republi- 
cans met last week to name a successor 
to Charles L. McNary as minority chief. 
Death had deprived them of the Ore- 
gonian’s skilled-hand-in-velvet-glove lead- 
ership (NEwswEEK, March 6). An open 
battle over choice of his successor might 
well hurt GOP senatorial chances in No- 
vember. 

There were three main candidates: 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio, Wallace H. 
White of Maine, acting floer leader, and 
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The efficiency of Truck - Trailer 
hauling is one reason why the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation can say 
in its advertising: “While you 
read this magazine—we'll build 
another Atracobra.” 



































THAT'S NOT exactly the way 
the call comes to Bell Aircraft, 
but it gives you the idea. 


In other words, the assembly 
plant, 15 miles away, wants a 
load of gun mounts for Aira- 
cobras. Or maybe it’s motors or 
propellers or fuselage forgings. 


But whatever it is, they’re 
wanted by Truck-Trailer! Why? 
Because that’s the way to get a 
big load there .. . quickly! 


Over-the-Road “Conveyor” 


Bell Aircraft depends on 
12 Fruehauf Truck-Trailers to 
carry 95 per cent of the ma- 
terial to the assembly plant 
from the factory and warehouses. 
Dispatching is precise . . . loads 
move like clockwork. Distances 
vary from 2 to 25 miles... 
load-weights from 5 to 15 tons. 
But Trailer flexibility takes it 
all in stride. 


Trucks alone, aiid used 
for this work, carried two wing 
assemblies per load . . . the 
Trailers carry six. The trucks 
carried two motors . . . the Trail- 





ers, ten. The trucks, three pro- 
pellers ... the Trailers, twenty. 
One truck-and-Trailer combina- 
tion does the work of three to | 
seven trucks! And all but the 

heaviest Trailer loads are pulled 
by economical 1)4-ton trucks! 


75% Mileage Saving 


But the savings in vehicles, 
tires, gasoline and manpower 
don’t end there. Bell Aircraft 


uses only 4 trucks to pull 12 


Trailers. While one Trailer is ' 
being unloaded and a second 
loaded, the truck is en route 
with a third. Truck and driver 
are never idle. It all adds 
up, Bell executives say, to a 
saving of probably 75 per cent in 
road - miles, as compared with 
other hauling facilities. 


Most hauling problems are 
different, just as are Bell Air- 
craft’s. But Truck-Trailers usu- 
ally handle them better .. . and 
they often take on difficult jobs 
that can’t be handled by any 
other method. America couldn’t 
get along without them. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY  @ DETROIT 
Service in All Principal Cities 


MOTOR TRANSPORT WILL GET YOUR WORK DONE! [If you 
aren't using truck transportation, have you ever challenged 
your shipping costs and over-all efficiency with the job that 
professional haulers can do for you? Why not at least get 
the facts from a motor carrier and stack them up against your 


own records? 
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ENGINEERED TRANSPORTA 
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NOW COME IN PACKAGES 















































Insulite has been used in the 
construction of many military 
hutments. In arctic countries, 
its insulation efficiency assures 
warm, comfortable quarters 
for service men. 













Insulite was used in army bar- 
racks, hospitals and armories 
in World War I. In the pres- 
ent struggle, Insulite has been 
used to build many canton- 
ments, barracks, war plants, 
and defense housing projects. 

















REFORESTATION 





Selective cutting and re- 
forestation of trees is a cone 
structive plan to conserve our 
forests. This has always been 
a part of Insulite’s planning. 



















YE S, TODAY TREES are packaged like many 
commodities! ; 


The strength of wood lies in its fibres. Insulite is 
made from sturdy wood fibres that are interlaced 
together so that they form strong Insulite insulat- 
ing boards. Insulite Bildrite Sheathing has a brac- 
ing strength four times that of ordinary wood 
sheathing, horizontally applied. 


Insulite provides effective insulation—st insulates 
as it builds. Used in place of wood sheathing, or as 
lath, Insulite builds and insulates at the same time! 


Whatever you build, investigate Insulite first. 
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> MADE EXCLUSIVELY FROM WOOD 


INSULITE, Division of Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, act- 
ing conference chairman (McNary had 
held both jobs permanently). Younger 
Republicans favored immediate settle- 
ment of the leadership issue in time to 
formulate an aggressive pre-election party 
policy. But older members (and caution) 
prevailed. Taking the easier way out, 
Republicans unanimously gave posts to 
all three candidates: White and Vanden- 
berg were continued in their acting sta- 
tuses, and Taft was made their co-equal 
as head of the GOP steering committee. 

In effect, this merely continued the 
current arrangement whereby Vanden- 
berg oversees his party’s foreign policy, 


-Taft the domestic, and White implements 


both. Should the GOP win both the 
Senate and the White House, the identity 
of the new Republican President would 
directly affect the choice of a permanent 
majority leader. Vandenberg frankly ex- 
plained: “We wished to be free to fit our 
permanent organization to the necessities 
of these events.” 





Domestic Diary 


A birthday and two more marital mile- 
stones were marked last week by mem- 
bers of President Roosevelt’s family. On 
March 12, 6-foot-4 John Roosevelt, the 
President’s youngest son, celebrated his 
28th birthday. Handsome John, who 
once, in his irrepressible youth, poured 
champagne into the hat of the august 
Mayor of Cannes as a gag, is a lieutenant 
in the Navy. On March 16, in Fort 
Worth, Texas, Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, the 
former Ruth Googins, brought suit for 
divorce from the President’s sscond son. 
It was the fourth divorce suit in the 
Roosevelt family. On March 17, the 
President (in the White House) and Mrs. 
Roosevelt (touring Army installations in 
the West Indies) saw the 39th anniver- 
sary of their own wedding. 

Elliott, a colonel with the Army Air 
Forces in London, is 33, his wife, 34. Her 
counsel termed her suit—which described 
her husband as “unkind, harsh, and 
tyrannical”—a “routine divorce petition.” 
Elliott was divorced July 17, 1933, from 
the former Elizabeth Browning Donner. 
She was a favorite with his family and 
is the mother of William Donner Roose- 
velt. Five days after that divorce he and 
his present wife were married. They have 
three children, Ruth Chandler, Elliott Jr., 
and David Boynton. 

Other Roosevelt ruptures: Anna Roose- 
velt divorced Curtis Dall, father of Anna 
Eleanor (Sistie) and Curtis Roosevelt 
Dall (Buzzie), in July 1934, after seven 
years of marriage. The following Jan. 12 
she married John Boettiger. They have 
one child, John Jr. In March 1941, 
the former Betsey Cushing of Boston 
divorced the President’s eldest son, James, 
father of Sara Delano and Kate Roose- 
velt. A month later he married Romelle 
Theresa Schneider, who had been his 
nurse during treatment at the Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 








WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A D.E. VESSEL? 


U. S. Navy D.E. Vessel equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives. 


The Destroyer Escort (D.E. Boat) is another of America’s answers to the 
submarine menace. Smaller than a destroyer but packing plenty of wallop, 
many of these sleek, speedy craft utilize the principle of Fluid Driving 
through a hydraulic coupling with American Blower Fluid Drives. 


In marine applications, Fluid Drives prevent transmission of torsional 
vibrations and shocks from Diesel engines to gears. They synchronize mul- 
tiple engine speeds and permit rapid clutching and declutching. 


American Blower Fluid Drives are used on many varied types of applica- 
tions. Today you'll find them on warships, cargo vessels, dredges and tugs, 
on fans and pumps (for control) in the great public utilities, on trucks, 
power shovels, oil rigs and other machines. After Victory our facilities for Cutaway view of American 
aa as a : a: P Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
building Fluid Drives will be available to you. 


no mechanical connection 


between driving and driven 
members. 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiazor & Standard Sanitary conronation 
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WALL STREET 
Saga of American Banking 


To many an American citizen, a bank is 
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merely a place where he can safely deposit 
his money, a place that calls up visions of 
marble lobbies and bronze cage windows: | 
In short, an unromantic but necessary | 
phase of his daily life. Yet, some 75 mil- | 
lion people entrust the nation’s 15,000 
banks with about $115 billion of their 
money. Of this approximately $20 billion | 
-is loaned by banks to industry and indi- | 
viduals, $73 billion is invested in Gov- | 
ernment securities. 




















BANKS: Their history is glamorous 


But the story of American banking can- 
not be told merely in terms of facts and | 
figures. Though it was reeling in 1933, | 
banking recovered its stance and later | 
struck out to help the nation finance the 
greatest war in its history. It now looks 
forward to its postwar job—envisions an 
era of reconversion to’ normal peace pro- 
‘duction: A future in which banking will 
play a major role. 

To bring the complete story of American 
banking into proper focus, the nationwide | 
investment house of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 

Fenner & Beane has prepared a compre- 
hensive study that, with the precision of a 
surgeon’s scalpel, lays bare facts concern- 
ing 139 leading American banks, revealing | 
a picture of vital importance to every. 
citizen. Here, in terms simple but impell- | 
ing, is the story of banking’s magnificent , 
war job to date and its prospects in to- | 
morrow’s world. And that story is the story 
of the American knack of doing a job. For 
wherever the energy of a ton of coal, a 
watercourse, or human brawn and brain is 
transformed into industrial achievement, 
money is the activating agent. And money 
flows, in our U. S. economy, through the 
veins and arteries of banking — the heart 
of America’s industrial system. 

Copies of this newest survey “BANKS 
—1944,” will be mailed to readers on 
request. Address Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane headquarters, 70 Pine 








Street, New York 5, N. Y. id 





The Arabian Pipeline Controversy 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Discussion of the Arabian pipe- 
line has been confused by (1) the 
secretiveness of the government -and 
(2) the propaganda of the American 
oil industry, excepting chiefly the 
three companies which would benefit 
from the line: Standard of California, 
the Texas Co., and Gulf. 

There has been a measure of justi 
fication for the secretiveness of the 
government. High diplomacy is in. 
volved. On many occasions throughout 
our history the national interest has 
been served best by bold executive 
action. Among them are Jefferson’s 
commitment to purchase Louisiana, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s arrangement for 
the construction of the Panama Canal, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt’s shipment 
of guns and ammunition to Britain and 
the destroyer-base deal in 1940. 

Within the next two weeks, the 
reasons for the decision of the execu- 
tive branch will be more fully elabo- 
rated to Congress. Meanwhile, a few 
of the ascertainable facts deserve 
statement. 


The pipeline is not a scheme con- 
cocted by Harold L. Ickes. Ickes un- 
derstands the importance of the oil 
of the Middle East; he is head of the 
Petroleum Reserves Corp., which is 
the sponsor of the pipeline. When 
there is a fight on, he instinctively 
moves to the front. 

But the prime mover of this proj- 
ect is not Ickes. It is the United States 
Navy, supported by the Army (see 
page 66). The purpose of the armed 
services is to assure to the United 
States a future supply of oil. On their 
recommendation, the pipeline was en- 
dorsed by the State Department: and 
by Leo Crowley’s Foreign Economic 
Administration. 

The plan is simply for the United 
States Government to _ construct, 
through the Petroleum Reserves Corp., 
a pipeline from Saudi Arabia to the 
Mediterranean, at a cost of some 
$125,000,000. This investment would 
be amortized over a period of 25 
years, but the title would remain in 
PRC. 


Now let us consider some of the 
objections to this project pointed out 
last week by my colleague Ralph 
Robey: 


1—It will be of no possible aid to the 
war effort. With the construction of a 
refinery at the Mediterranean termi- 
nal, it may be of some aid in the war 


against Japan, but its primary purpose 
is to protect our security in the future. 

2—It will not increase our oil re- 
serves. If managed as the PRC envis- 
ages, it will. Two American companies 
hold the concessions in Saudi Arabia 
and another has a 50 per cent interest 
in the concession in the adjoining 
Sheikdom of Kuwait. But the security 
of these concessions depends on the 
great powers, as is quite evident from 
the past history of the struggle for oil 


in the Middle East. One objective of 


the Arabian pipeline is to reinforce the 
American concessions. A second is to 
see that this oil replaces Western 
Hemisphere oil in the European 
market after this war. 


8—It will destroy the export oil 
business of the Western Hemisphere. 
Conservation of the oil of the Western 
Hemisphere is implicit and intended. 
There is, however, an immense West- 
ern Hemisphere peacetime market for 
oil. A balanced solution must be found. 


4—It will create serious problems 
of protection. Possibly. It may elimi- 
nate some since the American Govern- 
ment is far less likely than a_ private 
company to be challenged. If Russia, 
Britain, and the United States col- 
laborate in the preservation of peace, 
there will be no serious problem of 
protection. If they don’t, our next line 
is an Anglo-American combination. 
We poured what we could into Russia 
and Egypt in 1942 to defend the Aba- 
dan refineries in Iran. In all probabil- 
ity, we will come to the defense of this 
area against any European or Asiatic 
power. We should assert our direct in- 
fluence there, obtaining such contin- 
gent benefits as we can. 


5—It will hinder private foreign oil 
developments. Very doubtful. The 
point is especially weak when ad- 
vanced, as it is, by American com- 
panies which are junior partners of 
the British Government in the Mid- 
dle East. 


The case for the Arabian pipe- 
line is not beyond argument. It in- 
volves delicate diplomatic; and mili- 
tary decision. Most of the objections 


.of the non-participating American oil 


companies are inspired by narrow 
commercial considerations. Whatever 
may be the eventual inter-Allied 
agreements on oil—if there are any—it 
is hard to dispute that the hand of the 
United States would be strengthened 


by a sturdy policy in the Middle East. 
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ern minutes are less than a 
1,000th part of six weeks. That 
shows the change in today’s world. 


Infinitely less change in transporta- 
tion developed during past centuries 
than during the last few years. 

Our Army’s Air Transport Com- 
mand makes thousands and thousands 
of regular flights, over oceans, arctics 
and deserts, saving immeasurable time 
for war passengers and for tons of 
fighting freight. 

The air transport achievements are 
on such a vast scale and of such signifi- 
cance that they stagger the imagination. 


One crew of American Airlines photographed in Arctic region by Ivan Dmitri 


Yesterday 6 Weeks—Today 45 Minutes! 


They are easier to mentally digest 
in small doses. A report from New 
Guinea: a laborious six weeks’ trip 
over mountain and jungle trails by 
horseback is now easily accomplished 
in 45 minutes by air, so whole divisions 
are moved that way. From the Navy: 
San Francisco to Hawaii in about 
eleven hours, with 35 persons and 
14,000 pounds of vital cargo. 


Many deserve the credit—Generals, 
Admirals, Airlines and Aircraft man- 
ufacturers—but especially, we believe, 
credit is due to the air transport 
crews in the air and on the ground. 


Many of these are domestic airline 
crews, whose companies are playing 
a major role in global wartime air 
transport under the direction of our 
Army and Navy. 

They are demonstrating that time 
and distance have been overcome as 
barriers to movement in all directions. 

The well-being of people always 
has advanced in ratio as distances lost 
their handicaps and communications 
became quicker and easier. The long 
search for the solution culminates in 
the transport plane; the airborne are 
the reborn! 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL A ME R I C AN A I R LINE S J #4C. ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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What’s Clayton Doing? 


The Baruch-Hancock report on post- 
war adjustment policies brought William 
L. Clayton, at 64, the toughest job he 
ever held. Directing the disposition of 
surplus war property, he will conduct the 
biggest auction sale in history. So great 
is the value of the material and real es- 
‘ tate to be sold that the nation’s economy 
could be disrupted if the task is not 
judiciously handled. 

Will Clayton began his business life 
in Jackson, Tenn., where at 15 he was a 
crack stenographer. Many Madison Coun- 
ty trials were recorded by the tall, lithe 
youngster who, after court had adjourned, 
hurried to a local hotel to do public 
stenography. One of his customers was 
William Jennings Bryan, who once made 
him retype a speech because the margins 
were too narrow. Another client was 
Jerome Hill, a St. Louis cotton factor 
who, impressed with the boy’s quick 
mind, hired him as his secretary. A year 
later, Clayton through Hill went to: work 
in New York. 

At 24, eight years after he had gone 
into cotton, Clayton was a marked suc- 
‘cess. An authority on the complicated 
structure of the cotton market, he was 
made assistant general manager of the 
American Cotton Co. In 1904, Oklahoma 
was, a booming new cotton country. 
There, with a brother-in-law, Clayton 
formed Anderson, Clayton & Co. (cash 
capital—$9,000). Within a few years the 
question, “What’s Clayton doing?” was 
being asked from Tulsa to Cairo. Clay- 
ton’s company had become the largest 
cotton house in the world, annually buy- 
ing 14 per cent of the American crop. 

Asking that same question, congres- 
sional committees summoned Cotton King 
Clayton four times between 1928 and 
1936. Armed with his books, he appeared 
willingly, showed in detail how he con- 
ducted his gigantic business. Called 
everything from a common gambler to an 
economic royalist, he won a clean bill of 
health at each inquiry and was praised 
by congressmen for his business ethics. 

But no such praise came from the New 
York Cotton Exchange. Clayton had ad- 
vocated elimination of the “for New York 
delivery” policy in cotton buying. This 
system, traditional with New York trad- 
ers, provided extra margin for specula- 
tion by allowing operators to add $5 to 
$6, allegedly as freight charges, to the 
price of each bale. Bitterly fought, Clay- 
ton won by flooding New York with his 
cotton whenever manipulators tried to 
create a phony shortage, and by refusing 
to sell when supplies were abundant. 

Born a Tupelo (Miss.) Democrat, 
Clayton broke with the New Deal in 
1933 over the “plowing-under” program, 
which, he charged, would drive foreign 





Associated Press 
Clayton: History’s biggest auctioneer 


nations to grow more cotton and thus en- 
danger American markets. He joined the 
Liberty League. . 

His close Texas friend, Jesse Jones, 
brought Clayton into the government in 
1940, appointing him Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce. Soon Clayton had become 
Jones’s right-hand man in numerous lend- 
ing and emergency agencies. Clayton’s 
posts: President of the War Damage 
Corp., Chairman of the U. S. Commercial 
Co. and the Rubber Development Co., 
board member of the Defense Supplies 
Corp., vice president and trustee of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 

Will Clayton moves like a man half his 


age and is a paragon of efficiency at his’ 


desk. Six feet three, he is still lithe and 


slender. His hair, which he parts in the. 


middle, is steel gray. He never smokes 
nor drinks. The father of four daughters, 
he does not find as much time as he 
would like to spend with his family. 

As he made his first large surplus sale 
last week (the San Jacinto Shipyard in 
Texas—see page 70), he held no illusions 
about the toughness of his job. Already 
he could hear the critics and political 
adversaries baying in the distance. 


Standing Room 


One-hundred-proof evidence that the 
liquor situation is bad in Washington: 
The National Press Club board of gover- 
nors decreed last week that no member 
may bring a guest into the tap room at 
any time, that no Scotch shall be served 


in the main or ladies’ dining rooms, that 
Mondays shall be observed as Scotchless 
days in all parts of the club. 

“Oh, well,” sighed a newsman, “we'll 
be able to get up to the bar now, any- 
way.” 


Distinction 
The War Department has so many files 


under the heading of “secrets” that it has 
had to label some “top secrets.” 


Washington Monopoly 


Six days out of the week it’s practi- 
cally impossible to get the National 
Theater on the telephone. On Sunday, 
no one is there. 

The National is Washington’s sole 
legitimate house. It has a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,680; no standing permitted. 
In the greatest entertainment boom in 
history, it offers the 1,175,384 residents 
of the capital area their only opportunity 
to see a stage show. 

Even in President Coolidge’s day, when 
there was hardly anyone on the Federal 
payroll, Washington had three legits: 
Shubert’s Belasco (now the Stage Door 
Canteen), Poli’s (replaced by a govern- 
ment building), and the National. The 
depression took care of Shubert’s and 
Poli’s. Somehow the National survived. 
The war stopped theater construction, 
preventing capital theater men from giv- 
ing the National competition and cashing 
in on the boom. 

A large number of the 263,881 Federal 
employes in Washington come from small 
towns and rarely if ever have seen an ori- 
ginal stage presentation. Countless thou- 
sands of servicemen and women walk the 
city streets on week ends looking for 
something to do. When tickets for a com- 
ing stage show are put on sale at the Na- 
tional, people stand for hours in the hope 
of getting a‘seat. The line at the box 
office is sometimes a block long. 

The National is a sad-looking, gray, 
seven-story building with offices on the 
upper four floors. What it looks like on 
the inside, we don’t know. Never been 
able to get in. 


As Represented 


At a hearing on the GI veterans aid 
bill, newspaper photographers took a 
group picture of senators and American 
Legion officials. When the cameramen 
were getting names from left to right, it 
was discovered one man was missing. No 
one seemed to know him. A photographer 
chased the man who was walking casually 
away: 

“Who are you?” demanded the camera- 
man. . 
“My name,” said the man with dig- 
nity, “is Mr. L. W. James, A citizen of 
Hyattsville, Md. I represent no one but 
myself.” 

“Then why were you in the picture?” 

“Oh,” said James, “I saw everybody 
lining up, so I thought I'd get in too.” 





Hosprrats prior to the time of the 
great English surgeon, Joseph Lister, 
could only be called death-traps. 


Patients brought into the dark and 
evil-smelling surgical wards for an 
amputation had less than half a chance 
of coming out alive. 


Gangrene would set in even after 
minor operations, and virtually every 
open wound became infected. 


Yet no sooner had Lister announced 
his revolutionary theory of antisepsis, 
the greatest advance in the history of 
surgery, than he was subjected to vio- 
lent attacks from the highest quarters. 


“Meddlesome,” “stupid,” “unorig- 
inal,” were some of the epithets hurled 
at him. London surgeons, after a brief 
flurry of interest, ignored him. The 
leading medical journal of the day 
turned against him. 


The unimaginative and timid are 
ever with us. bh America today, in the 
face of opportunities greater than the 
world has ever'known, they resist every 
impulse to growth and progress. 


That is not the kind of thinking that 
builds a nation. Our physical frontiers 
have become fixed; but ever richer 
areas of productivity are constantly 


being opened up by our expanding 
scientific knowledge, our inventive- 
ness, our will to achieve. 


This is the high responsibility of 
American business . . . to help develop, 
within the framework of a free society, 
a new concept of plenty, new goals of 
employment, new wealth for all. 


Management will meet that chal- 
lenge. And in this great undertaking, 
advertising will play a major part. For 
advertising is simply a tool of manage- 
ment for mass communication . . . a 
tool as necessary, and useful, as ma- 
chinery, or accounting, or research. 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Largely through Lister’s dis- 
covery, the mortality of amputations, once an incredible 40 to 70 per cent, 


is now between 10 and 20. 


But beyond that, operations of all kinds are infinitely safer. Lister 
and his great successors have made it possible to save thousands of cases 
which once would have been considered hopeless. 


The American Ambassador could truly say to Baron Lister at a 
dinner of the Royal Society: “My Lord, it is not a profession, it is not a 
nation, it is humanity itself which with uncovered head salutes you!” 


N. W. AYER & SOR, Inc. Phitedelphia «New York * Chicago ° Detroit + San Francisco - Boston + Honolulu ¢ London 
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Behind Trans-Arabian Pipeline 
Lies Navy Department Support 


In Texas-Cal Standard Deal 
Admirals See Way to Oil Control 
Like That Exercised by British 


From the controversial fog enveloping 
the proposed trans-Arabian pipeline, one 
potent fact emerged last week. Though 
the $125,000,000 government-owned 
project had been represented as a child 
of Secretary Ickes’s Petroleum Reserves 
Corp., it was actually conceived in the 
Navy Department which rates it a post- 
war imperative, has nursed it from the 
start, and will probably continue to 
through thick and thin. 

Most public-ownership squabbles find 
the Navy in private industry’s corner. 
The reasons for its present contrary 
stand, for the secrecy cloaking the pipe- 
line project, and for part of industry’s 
opposition were outlined to NEWSWEEK 
by an authoritative military source. Here 
is a preview of the case on which the 
pipeline’s backers count to win it public 
support when Congressional hearings 
begin in the next few weeks. 


Security: The Allies envision a post- 
war world order based on force pooled 
against aggression and a full exchange of 
commodities to fill legitimate needs. If 
the system works, oil will flow freely to 
all nations. Yet the leading powers will 
remain the biggest customers by reason 
of their expanded sea and air commerce, 


their collective military commitments, 
and their individual national’ interests. 
All but the last consideration may go by 
the board if collective security fails—a 
possibility always uppermost in the strate- 
gists’ minds. 

Russia’s proven oil reserves of 5,730,- 
000,000 barrels comprise only 11.4 per 
cent of the world’s known total deposits, 
but exploration may yield 40,000,000,000 
barrels more. Whatever the total proves, 
it will remain Russian oil for Russians 
only, state-owned, and husbanded with 
the security factor foremost. 

Britain’s 23 per cent of the proven 
world reserves, though largely in private 
hands, come under the government’s 
thumb through its 56 per cent owner- 
interest in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and 
a lesser but decisive interest in the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. The latter’s refineries at 
Haifa and Tripoli are close to Europe, 
first consumer after the United States, and 
thus have determined how much Europe 
gets and at what price and from where. 
Also tied in, through minority interests 
in Iraq Petroleum, are the American 
firms of Socony-Vacuum, Standard 
(N. J.), and Gulf Oil. And at the apex 
of this complex British Middle Eastern 
oil structure stands the British Govern- 
ment (through its Admiralty and Foreign 
Office), allotting distribution among 
commercial needs, military contingen- 
cies, and power politics, as imperial in- 
terests dictate. 

The United States remains the richest 


of all powers in oil; its nationals control 
51.3 per cent of proven world reserves. 
The bulk of this consists of a minimum 
20,000,000,000-barrel_ proven deposit 
under our own continental crust, while 
most of the rest lies in the Caribbean. 
These reserves were spent freely even 
before the war, when more than half of 
Europe’s 800,000-barrel daily consump- 
tion flowed from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Now the ‘expenditure is prodigal. 
For example, the Marshall Islands opera- 
tion alone took 1,500,000 barrels. 

For postwar conservation of these 
Western Hemisphere reserves, the Navy 
has been seeking some monitor approxi- 
mating the control that Anglo-Iranian 
and Iraq Petroleum afford Britain in the 
Middle East. Standard of California and 
the Texas Co., unencumbered by British 
ties, provided such a means through their 
jointly owned Arabian-American Oil Co., 
holder of the rich Saudi Arabian conces- 
sion (NEwswEEK, Feb. 14). But their 
product, tanker-borne from fields at the 
foot of the Arabian peninsula, would be 
barred by Suez “anal tolls from competi- 
tive equality in the postwar European 
market. They needed an overland outlet 
to the Mediterranean to compete. 


Pipeline: California Standard and 
Texas won the Saudi Arabian concession 
a decade ago at a price substantially less 
than the British bid. Then wartime .stop- 
page of the Mecca pilgrimage traffic 
forced King Ibn Saud into British finan- 
cial entanglements he previously had 
managed to avoid. By advance royalties * 
on unpumped Arabian oil, the uneasy 
American concessionaires tried to keep 
pace with British loans. Royalty pay- 
ments totaling $6,900,000 have been 
eked out by $3,000,000 in lend-leased 
silver and 200 trucks. But the British, 
with loans totaling $35,000,000 since 
1940, remain far ahead in Ibn’s books. 

Lack of outlets kept the Saudi Arabian 








Feathered Flight: This isn’t just another airplane pic- 
ture. The four-engined Boeing Flying Fortress is practicing 
a maneuver that has meant the difference between life and 
death in flak-filled skies over Europe. With its two port en- 
gines cut off, the B-17 is “feathering” its propellers by turn- 





ing the blades directly into the wind so the windstream will 
not cause them to rotate wildly and set up severe vibrations. 
With one, two, and sometimes three engines knocked out 
during a bombing mission, many a Fortress has been able 
to limp back to its base, feathering its propellers this way. 























LIKE a million other good Americans, he’s giving 
another pint of blood to save a soldier's life. 

‘ He’s always been interested in the protection 
of his fellow men. Before the war, as an insurance 
man, he devoted his time and energy toward pro- 
tecting them against unforeseen ‘events. He still 
does that today . . . and more. 

The pint of blood he’s giving will help some 
soldier return to battle again the forces that 


would destroy precious liberties of all Ameri- . 


cans. 
These days you can number many thousands 


THAT MAN IS 





HERE AGAIN. 


of insurance people—both men and women— 
among the great mass who are giving their utmost 
to the war effort. They're giving their free time 
to the sweat and grime of war industry, after hard 
days at their own jobs. They’re giving their blood 
and dollars... giving everything they possibly 
can to help win a war. 

In these and in many other ways they’re 
helping write the biggest insurance policy of all 
time ... just as every other red-blooded Ameri- 
can is doing today. Maryland Casualty Company, 
Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business industry and the home through 10,000 agents and brokers. 








WANT 10 G0 SHOPPING 7... 





Arrow 


Old Dutch be aes 


Cleanser 2 Ne 11.20 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Soke Pepsi-Cola 
Tooth Brushes — 


would be 


$2.50 


Listerine Tooth Paste 


What's happened to prices? It would be mighty unpleasant for 
our America to slide into a situation where you had to pay these 
prices for*these familiar products. Of course, it wouldn’t happen 
over-night. It would happen slowly, insidiously. That’s the way 
it is happening. 

Of course the greatest catastrophe wouldn’t be just the 
higher prices of the familiar American products shown here. It 
would be the drop in the value of money. Your money in the 
bank would shrink. Your life insurance would be worth far less. 
Your pay check—well, you know what’s happening to it already. 

There are three ways we can stop this creeping, soul-destroy- 
ing monster from taking America over. Read them carefully: 
1—Encourage our representatives in Washington to tax our 
extra income away. (Sure it’s hard, but not as hard as Inflation, 
and saddling our children with the war’s cost!) 2—Give whole- 
hearted support to Government price-control agencies. (Sure 
they’ve made mistakes, but they’re the best we have and they can 
do the job if we support them.) 3—Get along on as little as you 
can. Deny yourself—to buy War Bonds. (The suckers are the 
ones who are spending, not the ones who are saving. Think that 
through.) 

If you have the courage to do these three things, America’ 
can go right on being the America we’ve always. known. 

Have you...? 


DIESEL ann AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
‘ 1120 Leggett Avenue, New York 59, New York. 

Builders of diesel-electric equipment and aircraft 

parts for the armed forces. Divisions: Hill Diesel 


Engine Co., Edwards Company, Edwards Aircraft 
Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000h. p. » Gasoline Engines » Generator Sets 

Generators » Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping Units 

Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers 

Streamlined DeLuxe Railway Motor Trains » Diesel Locomotives 
Power Brushes » Snow Removal Equipment 





TRADE MARK REQ. 


A word of thanks to the famous American makers represented above, who have 

permitted us to associate their products with prices upped fivefoid—an increase 

thot is smali, compared to what happ d in inflated Germany, when a loaf of 
bread costa million marksl 


COMPLETE REPRINTS of this message for poster use will be 
pplied upor request, subject to the limits of our paper allotment. 
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oil in the ground and curtailed the royal- 
ties of which Ibn stood in need. Arabian- 
American’s refinery on nearby Bahrein 
Island in the Persian Gulf had a capacity 
of 35,000 barrels daily, but oil from 
Bahrein itself (also under concession to 
Cal Standard and Texas) had priority 
there. Another refinery and a pipeline 
terminal on the Mediterranean would 
have enabled Arabian-American to 
handle ten times as much oil. However, 
stockholders shied from sinking $125,- 
000,000 in a pipeline traversing regions 
of British dominance, when their $27,- 
000,000 drilling investment in Saudi 
Arabia had yielded them little so far. A 
year ago, Arabian-American sought the 
Navy’s advice. 


Secrecy: The so-called Redline Agree- 
ment among the partners in the British 
Middle Eastern combine—Anglo-Iranian, 
Royal Dutch Shell, Standard (N. J.), and 
Socony-Vacuum—accounted for the hush- 
hush surrounding Arabian-American’s ap- 
peal for Navy help. The combine mem- 
bers had drawn a line around the borders 
of the old Turkish Empire, which in- 
cluded Saudi Arabia, and agreed to share 
concessions any of them obtained there 
in proportion to their holdings in Iraq 
Petroleum. Thus along with the British, 
Standard of New Jersey. and Socony were 
in the position of heir-expectant in Arabia 
should Arabian-American lose out. 

To offset the risk of a financial coup, 
tribal raid, or similar skulduggery, crusty 
admirals favored government purchase of 
the Saudi Arabian concession, lock, stock, 
and barrel. Cal Standard and Texas de- 
murred, then agreed to sell a third inter- 
est. But a news leak apprised the other 
oil concerns. Dismayed at the govern- 
ment nose-poking under the industry’s 
tent, they talked Texas out of going 
along. The government-financed pipeline 
was hit upon as an acceptable compro- 
mise. 

Rightly or wrongly, government spon- 
sors of the pipeline believed diplomacy 
would snarl the project and so force them 
to conform to a British plan for Arabian 
oil development, instead of the Ameri- 
can-controlled program they desired. 
Hence, the State Department was frozen 
out until the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s en- 
dorsement of the pipeline as a war ne- 
cessity left State no choice but to ap- 
prove. The department, which had won 
Americans the Middle Eastern conces- 
sions and immenser ones in the Far East, 
was miffed at this reflection on its bar- 
gaining skill, remains bearish on govern- 
ment ownership, and intends to pull apart 
and examine the scheme if the Joint 
Chiefs revise their estimate of its war 
value as indications suggest they may. 





Significance 


A firm stand by the Navy and the pipe- 
line’s other government sponsors will 
probably comncl the British to yield. 
They are skilicd’ fencers but do not back- 














THEY RATIONED EVERYTHING 


The Pilgrims knew they were ill-prepared for one of the 
cruelest winters that resolute men, women and children ever 
had to face. Foreseeing trials that would challenge their 
endurance, they treasured their scanty store of food and 
rationed every helping. 

But, when a Spring and Summer of strenuous labor rewarded 
them with an abundant harvest, the Pilgrims were grateful— 
but not alone for food. They felt they were well on their way 
toward an established home in a new world, bright with free- 
dom, security and a promising future for their children. 
America’s goal has never changed. And for such a goal ration- 
ing is a small price to contribute. “Food Fights For Freedom’’. 


% % * 


“In addition to supplying the armed forces with glider and bomber fuse- 
lage frames, wing parts, gun turret parts and foodstuffs, Anheuser-Busch 
produces materials which go into the manufacture of: Rubber « Alu- 
minum « Munitions - Medicines - B Complex Vitamins « Hospital 
Diets» Baby Foods- Bread and other Bakery products « Vitamin-forti- 
fied cattle feeds - Batteries - Paper - Soap and textiles—to name a few. 
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What ration points 
bring to our tables 
today would have 
seemed like banquets to 
generations of our fore- 
Jathers—but you have 
Budweiser, too, to make 
simple wartime meals 
taste better. 





Budweiser 


SAINT LOUTIS 













Putting the FACTS 
where they belong 


Too much is happening too fast for Man- 
agement to risk being short of facts at its 
JSingertips. What facts? Those that enable you 
to place and keep materials and parts inven- 
tories on an even keel—to direct job assign- 
ments for the best utilization of manpower— 
to avoid the pitfalls of Government contract 
termination—and be ready with a sales pro- 
gram geared to new marketing opportunities. 


A big order? True. . . but well within the 
**Fact-Power’’ of Kardex Visible Record 
Systems of Administrative Control. With its 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic signal, the “‘seeing 
eye of business’’, Kardex is presenting cur- 
rent factual information in graphic form to 
leaders in every field of industry. Kardex 
reveals danger spats before trouble arises, 
pointing out the time and the place for ad- 
ministrative action. Kardex means the con- 
trol that only facts-at-your-fingertips can pro- 
vide. Operating economies are as high as 50%. 
FOR EXECUTIVES: A remarkable new 74-page 
book featuring in color 136 case studies of ‘* Fact- 
Power’’ at work . . . available on individual request 


from our nearest Branch Office. Ask for your copy 
of ‘‘Graph-A-Matic Management Control’’. 





COPYRIGHT, 1946 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 3, New York 
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stab, and the pipeline backers think we 
should take a leaf from their book. But 
government-ownership fears, plus the op- 
position of American companies allied 
with Britain in the Middle East, and the 
State Department doubts, will leave the 
outcome dubious until the Congressional 
inquiry develops all the facts. Once the 
hearings crystallize a policy, the impend- 
ing Anglo-American oil conference offers 
an above-board means to bull it through. 


Truckers Touch 


Every so often the long-smoldering 
feud between the railroads and over-the- 
road truckers flares up into a puff of 
flame. Usually these are the times when 
the truckers let their giant competitors 
know they are still fighting for every bit 
of. revenue they can get. Eventually, 
however, economic, legislative, or other 
factors turn the damper and the flame 
subsides. 

Last week saw a new flicker of fire. 
The motor carriers had asked the Office 
of Defense Transportation for some sort 
of subsidy because of “the critical finan- 
cial condition of the carriers.” The Amer- 
ican Trucking Associations, Inc., backe.. 
this up with the assertion that expensc. 
in January ate up 96 cents of every 
Class I truck line revenue dollar.* The 
reason: Operating costs were mounting 
steadily because of higher wages, poorer 
quality fuel, and the need for more and 
more repairs as parts and equipment 
wore out. 

After six days of meetings, the ODT 
dismissed its industry consulting commit- 
tee with the vague promise that some- 
thing would be done. Just what, the 
ODT was not prepared to say, but it 
doubted that the requested relief woul. 
take the form of an outright subsidy. The 
Association *of American Railroads 
promptly went on record as opposing 
any form of subsidy, no matter how it 
might be disguised. The AAR philos- 
ophy is that truck lines should pay their 
own way if they are going to compete 
with other carriers. 


Pay Off 

It was Yankee horse-trading done in a 
Southern accent and it took two years 
and three months to pay off. Nine days 
after Pearl Harbor, H. C. Cockburn of 
Houston, Texas, accepted $1 from the 
United States Government in- payment 
for 40 unimproved waterfront acres near 
La Porte, Texas. The government needed 


the land for a shipyard to build concrete . 


barges and Cockburn let it go at 2% cents 
an acre because, he theorized, improve- 
ments would enhance the value of his 
other property nearby. 

Into the San Jacinto shipyard built on 





*In January, 68 cents of every railroad operating 
revenue dollar went for expenses. Class I rail operat- 
ing revenues totaled $740,000,000 for the month; 


expenses, $504,000,000. Revenues of 211 Class 1 ¢ 


truck lines in Jan totaled $13,401,422; expenses, 
$15,868 421 faa i . 5°, 
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A WORTHINGTON “WORTH-SCOPE” Giving You More Worth for Your Tax Money and War Bonds 
SEE HOW PRODUCTS OF ‘CLIMATE CONTROL” GO TO WAR FROM BOMBER PLANT TO BATTLEFIELD 


Self-Sealing Gas Tank 


is made of synshetic rubber. In the 
manufacture of 


Peratures ¢ 
are required 
Sine olten d 


ose to 100 
1. A Worthington gas en- 
rives a Worthington com- 





Pressor in ¢ 


he refrigeration system. 


Bombers and Balm of Battles 
Out of This “Heart of Cold” 


From producing an ever-increasing quantity of peni- 
cillin to building bémbers ... that is the range of war 
jobs on which you find Worthington refrigeration com- 
pressors—the “heart” of air conditioning and refrig- 
eration systems. 

To make enough penicillin—and quickly!—Worth- 
ington compressors must “freeze-dry” thousands of 
gallons of water-soluble mould to get only a few pounds 
of the life-saving drug. Similarly, other Worthington 
compressors help create stratosphere-like conditions 
for the testing of bomber engines. 

Worthington makes more of the “vitals” of air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration systems than any other manu- 
facturer ... Diesel and gas engines, steam turbines, 
condensers, Multi-V-Drives, refrigeration valves and 


Power Plant Equipment © Turbines & ie ened Sets e 
Refrigerating Equipment © Power T 





This Military Ice Box 


tests, singh - -eouipinens in 
varying from e Wonk below > 150° 
bove zero. The Worthington Multi- 
V-Drive transmits power to the 
Worthington compressor which helps 
luce stratospheric conditions. 


synthetic rubber, tem- 


ow zero 


Diesel & Gas Engines © 
t © Construction & Mining Machinery ¢ 
~ Positioning Equipment ¢ Liquid Meters 


’ fittings, pumps and compressors. In many installations, 


Worthington has taken sole responsibility for major 
operating equipment, from the-unit that powers the sys- 
tem to the compressor at its “heart”. 

So also in hundreds of chemical and petroleum proc- 
esses, explosives and synthetic rubber, aircraft, power 
and public services— machines with the world-wide- 
recognized Worthington trademark are everywhere part 
of the struggle for Victory and Peace. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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Pumps & Compressors ¢ Air Conditioning & 


tive Feedwoter Heaters © Welding 








Bomber’s Blood Stream 


is made up of petroleum products, 
many of which are processed in the 
refineries with the help of equipment 
Piso as the chilling machine illus- with Worthington refri 


tra e— the famous tems w "thearts” are 
Worthington widamena 


vance in secret cold 





must often be stored months in ad- 
storage ware- 
houses, many of which are equip: 


vertical ammonia commana 
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House-Floating: With much whistle blowing to clear a 
way through amazed river traffic, an Ohio River steamer 
pushing fifteen barges loaded with 30 four-room houses 
chugged to the rescue of civilians who needed houses near 


Acme 


Camp Breckenridge, Ky. This innovation in inland water- 
way transport began at Point Pleasant, W. Va., where the 
houses were no longer needed for shipyard workers. It will 
continue until 90 more houses make the 550-mile trip. 





the 40 acres, the Defense Plant Corp. 
put $568,000 for construction and equip- 
ment. The Maritime Commission added 
about $1,500,000 in building ways and 
dredging channels. By the first of this 
year the commission had all the barges it 
wanted from San Jacinto and the ship- 
yard was handed over for disposal to 
W. L. Clayton, the new Surplus War 
Property imino (see page 64). 

On March 9, a fortnight after his ap- 
pointment, Clayton disposed of the 40 
acres in his first sale of surplus govern- 
ment property. Selling them to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., which plans to 
use the site for a plant making phenothia- 
zine (a chemical synthetic for ridding 
livestock of internal parasites), Clayton 
by securing a $200,000 sale price chalked 
up a $199,999 profit on the $1 land. And 
Cockburn also bobbed up in the deal. 
From him du Pont bought 782 adjoining 
acres—but not for 2% cents each. 


Labor Ferment 


The Little Steel wage ‘formula last 
week became of more than academic in- 
terest to Congress. For after five weeks’ 
consideration, the War Labor Board flat- 
ly refused the American Federation of 
Labor’s request that it ask President 
Roosevelt to “modify realistically” his 
wage-stabilization order. All signs indi- 
cated that the President had no intention 
of changing it. Hence that meant the 
AFL’s best bet for modification of the 
wage edict rested with Congress, which 
has already started hearings on the whole 
wage and price stabilization program. 
These current hearings were the reasons 
given by the WLB for its rejection of the 
AFL petition. 

In a slightly different category was the 

Congress of Industrial Organizations’ de- 


mand that Little Steel be broken. The 
United Steelworkers of America, a CIO 
affiliate, already getting the limit allowed 
under the formula, had asked the WLB 
to consider a new wage contract provid- 
ing a pay rise of 17 cents an hour. Mem- 
bers of the board spent all last week de- 
bating whether to let its steel panel hear 
the wage argument. 

@ While this was going on, the AFL re- 
buffed the President. Mr. Roosevelt had 
sought to give the CIO representation at 
the 26th International Labor Office con- 
ference, which opens in Philadelphia 
April 20. William Green, AFL chieftain, 
objected. Claiming that the AFL had 
been American labor’s sole representative 
since formation of the ILO in 1919 and 
intended to preserve this position, he de- 
clared his group would not attend if the 
CIO were let in. 

Each nation participating in ILO con- 
ferences ‘is entitled to send one labor 
delegate, one employer delegate, and two 
representing government, with alternates 
for each. The President announced last 
week that Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins and Sen. Elbert D. Thomas of 
Utah would represent this government, 
with Assistant Secretary of State Adolf 
A. Berle Jr., attending as an alternate. 
Employer and labor delegates would be 
named in a few days, the President said. 
Thirty-four nations are expected to be 
represented in the discussion of postwar 
economic problems. 

@ Strike-torn Detroit figured in the news 
again last week with two wildcat strikes 
at the Ford River Rouge plant in two 
days. They were sequels to a riot at the 
plant on March 8, which resulted in 
suspension of twenty employes. The new 
trouble came after disgruntled workers 
blocked approaches to the aircraft fac- 
tory with automobiles, keeping 7,601 


employes .away from work. This time, 
the company suspended 72 workers pend- 
ing investigation. 


Advertising the War 


To tell the public facts about impor- 
tant home-front problems, American 
business contributed $352,650,000 in ad- 
vertising during the past twelve months. 
This impressive total was revealed last 
week by the War Advertising Council, 
made up of all elements of the adver- 
tising industry, including media, whicii 
sponsored the combined effort. The 
year’s 37 campaigns ranged all the way 
from War Bond appeals to forest-fixe 
prevention. The sum topped by a huge 
margin the $200,000,000 contributed by 
media and advertisers in the first year of 
the council’s operation and the bare 
$2,000,000 for all of the last war. 


Say It With Flowers 


Lonely GI’s walked into post exchanges 
around the world last week and thoug)t 
of spring back home. Gay posters in the 
PX’s urged them to “send flowers home 
for Easter,” and the result was a deluge 
of orders to florists in the United States. 

The soldier merely had to make his 
choice from an illustrated brochure in 
the PX and plunk down his money to set 
a complex machine in motion. By planc 
the order sped from the Army Exchange 
Service abroad to the Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association in this country. 
thence by wire to the member florist 
nearest the recipient. A few days or a few 
weeks after the order had been placed, 
the flowers were delivered. Pricess wee 
the same for soldiers in all theaters; they 
could spend $2.70 on a dozen carnations 
or $9 on an orchid. Most popular were 







































Leavers DO THINGS FIRST 


Leadership rests upon the ability to foresee, to develop, and to 
achieve — first. * On that critical basis, weigh the position 
of the Allison engine. * Allison built the first aircraft 
engine in the world to receive official military rating 
of more than 1,000 horsepower. * Allison manu- 
factured the first airplane engine in all the 
world to weigh less than one pound per 
horsepower. * These are only two 
of the thirteen major technical 
advances in aircraft-power- 
ing credited to Allison. x 
Leadership is earned by 
achievements at the fore- 


front of development. 


+ Every Sunday Afternoon 
. GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY 
z \ OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


: C7b KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
DIVISION OF BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


POWERED BY ALLISON: 
P-38—Lightning + P-39—Airacobra * P-40—Warhawk © A-36 and P-s :—Mustang 
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NEWS REPORTER—Movie Version 


NEWS REPORTER—Mallory Version 
(or‘‘121 years of Style Leadership” is only half the story) 


“A Mallory is as handsome as a front page by-line,” one 


reporter told us, “but‘I’m rough on hats. I tug and jam all 






















the style out of ’em.” 


Well sir, that was before Mallory developed the new 
Pihiafelt process. As you used to see in the movies, 
reporters’ hats were in bad shape. But now, with shape- 

retaining Pi:afelt, things are different. Instead of 
looking as if he had just been fired by his manag- 
7 ing editor, a reporter can look as though he 
were the managing editor himself. Honestly, 


Phiafelt can take it like a foreign correspondent! 


If you’re hard on hats (but don’t object to looking well- 
dressed), get this especially resilient Mallory Pliafelt 
EXECUTIVE. It’s a hat that won't grow tired—a hat 
you won’t grow tired of, and the new Mallory Spring 


colors are simply swell! $10 


THE EXECUTIVE 


Other Mallory Styles from $5.00 to $15.00 





Buy more War Bonds and War Stampstobelp [™ > 
keep this hat in its rightful place—on top! fj | } } 2 
: Sp % 5 
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MALYORY 





STYLE LEADERS FOR 121 YEARS 
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roses, costing from $3.60 to $9 per dozen, 
but soldiers also liked to order orchids 
for mothers who had never seen one. 
Started at Christmas of 1942, the over- 
seas service handled 130,000 orders last 
Easter and has a new record in the mak- 
ing this year. The country’s flower re- 
tailers, already sweating to stretch their 
reduced supply of blooms over an un- 
precedented civilian demand, could only 


think of their additional task as a senti- . 


mental link between fighting front and 
home front and hope that the habit of 
sending flowers was being widened per- 
manently. 

That possibility might hold the solu- 
tion to one of their toughest problems in 
normal times—how to lift the year-round 
demand for flowers and thereby stay in 
the black between holiday business 
peaks. 

Civilians blinked when they looked at 
current prices at home, but bought never- 
theless—although they had to lay 25 to 
100 per cent more money on the line 
than last year. Even street hawkers on 
Broadway, for example, were getting 50 
cents for a gardenia this year, compared 
with 10 or 15 cents before the war. Serv- 
icemen with dates for the evening were 
their big customers. 

Established florists indignantly denied 
that the lack of a ceiling on flowers was 
creating a bonanza. They gave these rea- 
sons for the skyrocketing prices: Fewer 
flowers are being grown than a year ago, 
owing largely to. manpower shortages, 
and hence unit prices must be hiked to 
carry their share of a dealer’s overhead. 
Increased labor, packaging, ribbon, and 
other costs also entered the picture. 

With a demand greater than ever be- 
fore, the flower industry admitted it was 
prospering but claimed it was only mak- 
ing up for previous lean years, when it 
had to struggle to make ends meet. And 
florists pridefully pointed to the growers’ 
contribution to the nation’s food supply— 
even the artiest flower breeder had turned 
over part of his acreage to some lowly 
vegetable. : 


All Highest 


New York’s Second Internal Revenue 
District embraces the world’s greatest 
financial section. Thus the district is the 
richest in the nation. Last week, income- 
tax payers there handed over to the gov- 
emment (in sums ranging from 1 cent 
to $22,000,000) some $425,000,000—30 
per cent more than last year. In the 
rest of the nation, too, the March 15 
avalanche was so heavy that the Treas- 
ury said it wouldn’t know for a week or 
more the total collected. 

Everything connected with the tax- 
paying date reached record-smashing 
proportions. An estimated 50,000,000 in- 
dividuals filed tax returns that set an 
all-time record of their own for com- 
plexity. Despite the fact that the nation 
was supposed to be on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, a huge percentage of taxpayers 
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found they owed money to the govern- 
ment because the withholding feature 
covered only the last half of 1943. 

On April 15, many taxpayers have an- 
other date with their government when 
an estimate of 1944 income must be 
filed, and, in some cases, a tax payment 
made. 

Meanwhile, taxpayers had time to 
ponder. They compared their burden 
under the new tax law with that of 1932 
and 1989 (see chart) and were startled 
to find that the government’s total inter- 
nal revenue take had expanded to 26 
times the 1932 level and nine times that 
of 1939. Today, individual income taxes 
alone would cover all 1932 internal reve- 
nue collections eleven times while the 
heretofore puny excise taxes were twice 
all 1932 revenue. 

The one note of optimism was that 
legislative moves were under way in 
Washington to simplify (but not lighten) 
the individual taxpayer’s headache by a 
less complex form of return for future 
income-taxes. 


Corn Stalks Again 


The War Food Administration had 
another knotty problem on its hands last 
week. It was a repetition of one that arose 
last summer. The question: How to keep 
war-vital corn processors in business de- 
spite steadily declining receipts of the 
grain in trade ‘channels. 

Corn was scarce for two reasons be- 
sides increased industrial use: (1) less 
corn and more grain-consuming animals 
are on farms today than ever before and 
livestock raisers who had grain were 
keeping it for feed; (2) farmers who had 
a surplus would not sell because they 
did not need the money and they were 
wishfully hoping that the corn ceiling of 
$1.16 would be lifted to the $1.45 re- 
quested by Philip Raymond O’Brien, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

This all added up to trouble for the 
concerns which make starch for castings, 
industrial alcohol, and other war goods. 
So, after long conferences with industry 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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"We'll have a bigger and better 
food garden this year—thanks to 
Better Homes & Gardens. With the 
experience gained last year and 
Better Homes & Gardens to guide 
us again, we re going to make every 
square foot of soil do double duty.” 

Better Homes & Gardens is the 
i Zolaal i WARoIULislolgiD Mohacte] ol0l a oXolaW-Vail-talee) 
on gardening — ust as it is a trusted 
adviser on every other subject that 
pertains to family living. Meredith 
Publishing Co., Des Moines 3, lowa 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s Family-Service Home Magazine 
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Superficial Simplification Is Not Enough 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Congressman John W. McCor- 
mack, Democratic Majority Leader, 
said a few days ago in speaking of the 
committee appointed by the Republi- 
cans to draft new tax legislation: “In 
time of war I believe it will appear to 
thinking people that there is nothing 
in the tax situation to justify such a 
political movement.” 

That would be a rather amazing 
statement for anyone to make at any 
time about our present tax system and 
the need for its simplification, but for 
it to be made when some 50,000,000 
persons are still trying to recover from 
the complications_of the present tax 
forms is nothing less than incredible. 
To these 50,000,000, or at least a sub- 
stantial proportion of them, the need 
for an overhauling and simplification 
of our tax system is not a matter of 

olitics. It is a matter of urgent pub- 
lic policy. And the need will not be 
met by a few superficial, waving-of- 
the-wand changes. The overhauling 
and simplification must reach funda- 
mentals. 

Specifically what we need is a 
whole rethinking of our tax problem. 
The present tax system is not really a 
tax system at all. It is neither just nor 
efficient nor convenient, and certainly 
it does not follow the dictates of com- 
mon sense. It cannot be logically de- 
fended on the basis of either the prin- 
ciple of ability to pay or the principle 
of benefits received, or even as an ef- 
fective means for the equitable redis- 
tribution of income. In brief, as 
someone has said, what we call a tax 
system is an accountant’s paradise, a 
bureaucrat’s utopia, and a taxpayer's 
nightmare. 


To correct this situation what we 
must have, as stated above, is not 
just a few changes here and there, 
which apparently is all the House 
Ways and Means Committee is plan- 
ning to suggest. What we must have 
if we are to get anyplace in the solu- 
tion of this problem is a new tax sys- 
tem. We do not need just a few 
amendments to the present statutes. 
There has been too much of that al- 
ready. That is the way we developed 
the present incomprehensible mess. 
What we need is to have the slate 
wiped clean and then make a fresh 
start. What we need, in effect, is to 
repeal all the present tax laws and 
enact a new set—a set which meshes 
together and makes a tax system 
which is just, which is economical to 


administer, which is flexible, and 
which is -as convenient as possible 
from the point of view of the tax- 
payer. 


There is not the space here, and 
we do not have the competence, to 
indicate all the points which need to 
be taken into consideration in such 
an overhauling of our tax structure. 
There are a few basic principles, how- 
ever, which no one can miss when 
studying this problem. 

First, we should bring our taxes 
into the open to the largest possible 
extent. Hidden taxes on necessities, 
bread for example, are inexcusable. 
They are simply a means of gouging 
the poor without their knowing it. All 
such hidden taxes should be abol- 
ished. 

Secondly, we should adopt a 
straightforward pay-as-we-go plan. 
What we now have is anything else 
but this. It might better be termed 
a guess-what-you-pay plan. 

Thirdly, we need to reexamine our 
whole concept of income as a basis 
of taxation. We are the only major 
nation in the world, according to tax 
authorities, which takes the position 
that capital gains are income. And 
that is only one of many points which 
needs rearguing in connection with 
the concept of income. 

Fourthly, we should restudy with 
the utmost care the present practice 
of taxing corporations as such. Not 
only is this double taxation, but as 
well, which is even more serious, it 
is taxation of the making of jobs. This 
is because such taxation is a direct 


- hindrance to capital investment, and 


without capital investment there are 
no jobs in mdustry. 

Finally, we should have a thorough 
study made of what technically is 
known as the incidence of our present 
and any proposed new taxes. By this is 
meant, who actually pays the tax in 
the final analysis, lt in the aggre- 

ate how much does it amount to 
or those in various income groups. 
Unless one knows this it is completely 
impossible to devise a just and sound 
tax system. 

Overhauling the tax system along 
the lines of even these few points ob- 


‘viously is an enormous job. But there 


is no problem of more importance on 
the domestic front. And it is not a 
job to approach politically. Its correct 
solution will require statesmanship of 
a high order. 
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(Continued from Page 75) 

and farm groups the WFA said last week 
that it oh would solve the problem 
the way it did last year—order country 
grain elevators to set aside part of their 
corn for industrial use. When the order 
would be issued, the WFA would not be 
certain, but it expected that it would 
affect about 25 per cent of the corn 
stocks now in elevators or moving to mar- 
ket. Furthermore, it would apply only to 
counties where a corn surplus exists. 


Lumber Brake 
Check Proposed on Big Consumers 
in Effort to Control Leaping Demand 


Back in the early days of war produc- 
tion when the nation’s metals were being 
doled out with a miserly hand, the an- 
swer to all sorts of material shortages 
was: “Make it out of wood!” There 
seemed then to be an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of lumber. Not only was output 
heavy, but inventories at the mills and 
in the wholesale and retail yards were 
substantial. Now the pendulum has com- 
pleted a full swing. Metals are in easier 
supply, while lavish usage has vaulted 
lumber right to the top of the critical 
materials list. 

After long conferences with industry 
committees, the War Production Board 
last week issued two orders imposing 
tighter lumber controls, one at the point 
of use; the other at the point of origin. 
This was why: Lumber consumption ex- 
ceeded production last year by 4,200,- 
000,000 board feet. Total 1943 produc- 
tion was 34,630,000,000 board feet, a 
decline of about 5 per cent from 1942, a 
year which saw the industry forced to 
yield up its entire production and then 
dip into stockpiles for 6,900,000,000 
board feet to satisfy demands. Inven- 
tories are now dangerously low (7,379,- 
000,000 board feet on March 1). And 
the gap between consumption and pro- 
duction is expected to widen because 
this year’s requirements are forecast at 
4,500,000,000 board feet over the output 
estimate of 31,000,000,000. 

The complex series of orders under 
which the WPB up to now has tried to 
restrain relatively nonessential use of 
lumber bogged down for one big reason: 
It exempted mills producing less than 
10,000 board feet a day of southern pine 
and the important hardwoods—and these 
smaller mills account for roughly 50 per 
cent of the total United States produc- 
tion. To end the wild scramble for 
available lumber among permitted users, 
the WPB has now fashioned a brake 
similar to the one so successfully em- 
ployed with metals. 

One order, effective March 27, cuts 
the small-mill exemption to 5,000 feet 
daily. The WPB estimated that this will 
control 75 per cent of the yellow pine 


Keasbey & Mattison, America’s asbestos pioneer, 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 





\ AVAILABLE 


HERE’S THE IDEAL MOUNTING MATERIAL 


KaM EBONIZED ASBESTOS 


With expanded production facilities K&M can again supply you 
with Ebonized Asbestos—the superior mounting for such installa- 


tions as switchboards, panels, bus bar supports and testing tables. 


K&M Ebonized Asbestos is a carefully worked-out combination of 
asbestos fibre, binding cement and insulating compound pressure- 
molded into monolithic sheets . . . It’s strong—will withstand severe 
shock, vibration, rapid temperature changes. Its dielectric strength 
is unusually high—a sheet as thin as }4“ can be subjected to approxi- 
mately 20,000 volts without puncture. It’s lasting—actually grows 
tougher with age—won’t shrink, crack or bulge. 


Previously, our entire production of Ebonized Asbestos went for 
essential wartime installations. K&M can now supply you with 
Ebonized Asbestos in %-inch to 4-inch thicknesses—in “‘standard”* 
or special “‘panel”’ finish. 


K&M Ebonized Asbestos has been specially developed to meet the 
technical requirements of the Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., when 
built into an assembled unit. 


* od * 


Nature made asbestos; 


has made it serve mankind . .. since 1873 











and 70 per cent of the hardwood pro- 


% Our Ambler plants proudly fly the Army-Navy “E” flag — an honor 
= duced by these mills, compared with the 


awarded K&M employees “for outstanding production of war materials.” 




















Q. Old plows from the Northwest are being 
dropped on Jap war ships. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. They’ve been made into bombs. 
In 1942-3, Northwest shipped 400,000 


Batons of scrap metal for munitions via 


Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q. U. S. sleepers rest on rails but English 
rails rest on sleepers. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. Sleeper is English name for tie 
to which rails are spiked. The Northern 
Pacific Railway roadbed was improved 
with 24 million new ties in 1942-3. 





Q. Exports cut off by war, Dutch grind tulip 
bulbs into flour for bread. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. But U. S. faces no critical flow- 
er bulb shortage. Washington, Oregon 
growers shipped 4 million pounds in 1943 
via the Northern Pacific Railway. 








'Q. 1943 aluminum output of Pacific North- 
west hydro-electric plants will be used to make 
340 million pans. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. Entire 1943 output will go to 
war. About half came from new plants 
on Northern Pacific Railway. 
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Q. Northern Pacific Railway opened the 
Northwest to settlement. Fact or fiction? 


A. Fact. That’s one reason it now links 
more of the Northwest’s important pop- 
ulation centers—is known as “Main 
Street of the Northwest’. 








MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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50 per cent of their output heretofore 
controlled. 

The second order, effective March 22, 
hits users of more than 50,000 board feet 
a quarter. Under the new rule they must 
file applications for their lumber needs 
every three months. Approved users 
would receive an authorization, guaran- 
teeing the availability of the amounts 
and species OK'd by the WPB. And sup- 
pliers could ship only on such approved 
authorizations. Provision is also made to 
stock distribution and retail yards, from 
which farmers, civilians, and retail stores 
can buy without all this red tape. How- 
ever, these consumers will be subject to 
an over-all allotment. 

How that demand has shifted and 
climbed to supply the needs of a world- 
wide war machine can best be traced in 
lumber used for shipping freight. Before 
the war 10 to 15 per cent of total lumber 
consumption was sufficient. Last year, 
lumber for boxes, crates, and dunnage 
accounted for 43 per cent. In 1944 these 
needs will jump to about 17,000,000,000 
board feet, or nearly half of total lumber 
requirements. 


Soda Suit 


Continuing its hunt for international 
cartels, the Department of Justice last 
week served notice that even trade 
associations set up under the Webb Ex- 
port Trade Act would not be permitted 
to become a vehicle for violation of the 
Sherman Antitrust Law. 

Civil suit was filed in a New York 
Federal court against the United States 
Alkali Export Association, the California 
Alkali Export Association, thirteen Amer- 
ican manufacturers, a British corpora- 
tion, and its American agent—all of 
whom are alleged to have violated the 
Sherman Act by taking refuge under 
the Webb law. The Justice Department 
asked for a permanent injunction re- 
straining the defendants from continuing 
alleged present agreements in the sale 
of alkali products, or entering into future 
cartel arrangements. 

Wendell Berge, head of the Justice 
Department’s Antitrust Division, said it 
was the first suit to be filed to curtail 
activities of associations organized under 
the Webb Act, which permits American 
manufacturers to form associations 
among themselves to compete with for- 
eign groups. Cartel-buster Berge main- 
tained that “many groups in this country 
are planning to utilize such associations 
to enter into cartel agreements with for- 
eign companies.” 

The seventeen defendants were al- 
leged to have whacked up the world 
market for alkalis produced in the Unit- 
ed States ($95,000,000 worth in 1939). 
This included soda ash used in the man- 
ufacture. of textiles, glass, and chemicals; 
caustic soda, used to make soap, tex- 
tiles, paper, and in the refining of petro- 
leum; and even that lowly staple of 
kitchen cupboards, bicarbonate of soda. 
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Norden Bombsights 


Years of experience in precision manufacturing 
are enabling Burroughs to produce and deliver 
the famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
Precise instruments used in modern warfare. 
New figuring and accounting machines are also 
being produced by Burroughs for the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Government and other enterprises whose 
needs are approved by the War Production Board. 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 








WHEREVER THEY FIGHT 


To make our armies, in action all over the globe, 
the best fed of aii armies is the tough task of the 
Army Service Forces. It calls for an infinite amount 
of patient, precise planning. 


In army planning, men and foods are translated into 
figures. Figuring apportions those foods to the men, 
wherever they are, in scientifically balanced rations. 
The fighting trim of our fighting men depends on facts 
and figures and figuring. 


Thousands of Burroughs adding, calculating and 
accounting machines are now engaged in figuring 
work vital to the war, just as Burroughs machines 
were used in peacetime—to save time and manpower 
by expediting work, contributing to accuracy. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 


Burroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE «+ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Hospital on Wheels: Army Sees to It 
That Wounded Go Home in Comfort 


Over Mariners Harbor on Staten Island 
the March sky was bleak. As the stretch- 
er bearers tilted the Army litter down 
the steep steps at Halloran General Hos- 
pital, the yellow-haired corporal humped 
his bandaged arm under the Army blan- 
ket and frowned. Less than 24 hours be- 
fore, a hospital ship had brought him 
home from a hot foreign port that reeked 
of shattered jasmine flowers and stale 
gunpowder. A night in a soft American 
bed at Halloran, a careful check on the 
stubborn shoulder wound which ever 
since Salerno had refused to heal—and 
the corporal: was off on another trip, this 
time by Army, ambulance. With his one 
good arm, he covered his eyes against 
the light. 


Ward: Twenty minutes later, his litter 
was hoisted through the wide steel door 
of a long green train marked with a Red 
Cross on white, part of more than a dozen 
cars backed up at Arlington Yards. His 


up the 112th Army train movement to 
distribute wounded and sick fighting men 
from the East Coast evacuation hospital 
to some of the 50 large general hospitals 
scattered around the United States. Mak- 
ing the trip as the Army’s guests were 
newspaper reporters and Marguerite 
Clark of NEwswEex. : 

Compartments, seats, and thick green 
plush had been ripped from the former 
de luxe club car. Metal springs held up 
regular Army mattresses; strong leather 
straps replaced the green curtains in front 
of 32 bunks arranged in upper and lower 
tiers. Air conditioning helped to remove 
the odor of iodoform and Lysol. 

“Which side is it, soldier?” was the 


_ first thing asked the patient. That was so 


the medical corpsmen could place him 
with his wounded shoulder on the aisle 
side to make it handier when the doctors 
made their rounds. “What’s your trou- 
ble?” came next, although that was only 
a conversation maker. Tied to each pa- 





new bed was a businesslike metal bunk; 
his blanket the familiar olive drab. “You 
are now a patient on one of the Second 
Service Command hospital trains,” he 
read from the set of multigraphed orders 
handed him before the train started. 
“This is a hospital on wheels. . .” The 
corporal lifted his head and stared down 
the aisle. 

What he saw was the interior of a very 
GI Army ward hospital car—one of the 
fourteen-car outfit which last week made 





U. 8. Signal Corps 
Hospital train: Back from the wars, a soldier casualty goes aboard at 


Staten Island, headed for an Army general hospital near home 


tient’s pajama jacket was a tag (surgical 
in the corporal’s case) showing his name, 
serial number, diagnosis, and required 
treatment. When the corporal asked for 
a drink, the white-garbed Army nurse 
rested it in a stationary glass holder. An 
individual tray caught his cigarette ashes. 

The only thing the corporal didn’t 
know about himself—and wasn’t encour- 
aged to discuss—was his destination. The 
Army understands that wounded soldiers 
may grow nervous when evacuated; they 
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may dread new scenes, new faces. Trans- 
fer by rail is made as soon after his retum 
as the man’s condition permits. Halloran 
General must be cleared quickly to make 
way for new cases from overseas; the 
Army wants to get the men as near home 
as possible. On this trip, Southern soldiers 
were sent to Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital in Washington, Thayer General 
Hospital in Nashville, Tenn., and North- 
ington General Hospital in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., while the Midwestemers traveled 
on to Billings General in Indianapolis and 
+m Jones General near Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Talking Wounded: The top turret 
gunner of a Flying Fortress, once a ship- 
ping clerk in Allentown, Pa., was still too 
bewildered at being back in America to 
question his destination. One of a crew 
of five saved by a high-power launch of 
the British Sea-Air Rescue Command 
when his big bomber crashed in the 
North Sea, the gunner had watched 
the other crew members disappear in the 
choppy waters. As the train rolled on, he 
spoke repeatedly of the lost crew. “See- 
ing them go was the worst part of the 
war,” he said. “There are a lot of good- 
bys in the Army.” 

Nor could the Southern sergeant- in 
the bunk below settle down to the fact 
that after nineteen months of overseas 
service he was home. He was a veteran 
of the North African campaign—“a wild 
First Divisioner,” he wanted everyone to 
know—and he was “still in the fight.” 
“I’ve got to get back as soon as my spine 
heals,” he said. “You know about Gen. 
Terry Allen? There’s a man for you.” 

The train moved southward at an easy 
45 miles an hour. Some of the boys 
napped quietly; others peered curiously 
at the slipping landscape. A round-faced 
infantryman said he had fallen from a 
landing net—and lived to tell the story. 
“It’s a tall one—but you'll have to wait 
until after the war,” he grinned. The leg 
case next to him knew that an infected 
bone meant a medical discharge even- 
tually. The Negro soldier with the short- 
ened leg didn’t want to talk. Keeping his 
eyes open seemed an effort. 

Malaria had turned a little saucer-eyed 
Southermer a sickly yellow and ebbed 42 
pounds from his frail frame. “I had the 
fever through three campaigns—Oran, 
Tunisia, and Sicily,” he piped, “but | 
didn’t give up. Atabrine kept me going, 
but it sure made me punkin-colored.” 

While the others tackled their big 
American meal of fried chicken, peas, 
mashed potatoes, and ice cream, one hol- 
low-cheeked soldier gulped a milk-and- 
egg concoction with the old Army crack: 
“T got to be good to this stomach ulcer ... 
it brought me home.” The meal, served 
to the litter cases on Army mess kits and 
to the walking patients in the regular 
Pullman dining car, came from the spic- 
and-span Pullman kitchen, manned by 4 
big Negro chef. 

Beyond the kitchen was a ward car 
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Gosport (Norjotk) Navy Yard in 1825 
















Norfolk carries on the traditions 
of Billy Mitchell and the Merrimac 


WO great lessons of war were 
learned at Norfolk’s doorstep. 
The Merrimac battled the Moni- 
tor, changing the naval architecture 
of the world. Billy Mitchell demon- 
strated the power of aircraft. Nor- 
folk-at-war symbolizes their meaning. 
One of the world’s great Naval 
centers, her ports are visited by 
fighting ships whose armament 
would astound the builders of the 
Merrimac. The bombers at Langley 
Field carry bomb loads beyond the 
dreams of Billy Mitchell. 
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With 50,000 men and women in 
shipyards, pedestrian traffic 
sprinkled with uniforms of the 
United Nations, the Norfolk area is 
indispensable in the fight against 
the Axis. PCA salutes Norfolk—an 
American Victory City! 

® * x * 

By shortening distances and minutes 
between America’s Victory Cities, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines proud- 
ly serves the daily transportation 
needs of those whose efforts are so 
vital to the winning of the war—just 
as it has faithfully served America’s 
peacetime civilian needs for almost 
17 consecutive years. 


Victory Cities Buy More War Bonds 
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Experts call it 
the equal of 


and Beer. 
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BEER 
4nU 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


— 


“The Bouquet of 
Old Holland” 


If you miss your Holland beer, order 
Van Merritt Beer! Van Merritt is 
brewed from a wonderful Dutch 
formula at Burlington, Wisconsin. 
Into its making go finest hops, choic- 
est barley malt and famous Wisconsin 
artesian well water. If you have 
known and appreciated good im- 
ported beer, you'll more than enjoy 
Van Merritt! 


Sole U. S. Agents 
Sellers Company, Ltd., Chicago, Illinois 








. bedrolls. And two Pull- 
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with a white surgical 
room with instrument 
cabinet, operating ta- 
ble, and _ sterilizer, 
equipped for anything 
from a laceration to an 
emergency operation. 
Next to it was a little 
office where the pa- 
tients’ records and med- 
ical supplies, which in- 
cluded a great many 
jars of blood plasma, 
were kept. One car gave 
baggage room to piles 
of overseas kits and hel- 
mets, crutches, and 


man cars made bar- . 
racks on wheels for the 
four Army nurses, five 
officers (four medical 
and one _ administra- 
tor), and fifteen medi- 
cal corpsmen that made 
up the train’s staff. 


Walking Wounded: 
For the walking pa- 
tients, two ward hos- 
pital cars had _ been 
turned into comfortable 
lounges by removing 
the upper row of 
bunks. Some of the 
wounded were slicked 
up in well-pressed uniforms; others 
wore their red corduroy bathrobes. All 
seemed a little restless at being cooped 
up. An attractive Red Cross girl made 
the rounds with cigarettes, magazines, 
and candy bars. Cards were brought 
out, but the men didn’t seem to want 
to play. Most of the soldiers just stared 
out of the windows. 

“There’s the Schuylkill River . . . Fair- 
mount Park,” muttered a dark boy with 
his right arm in a sling. “Philadelphia 
your home?” the Red Cross girl asked. 
But 22 months in North Africa and Italy 
were too much for him. “It used to be,” 
he choked. 

The Army nurse knew what to do 
about that. She lit a cigarette for the man 
who couldn’t use his right arm. 


Nurse: Serene, blue-eyed Second Lt. 
Alice Hall of West Pittston, Pa., chief of 
the train nurses, went out with the first 
evacuation of overseas patients from Hal- 
loran General Hospital on Jan. 1, 1948. 
Lieutenant Hall has often traveled across 
the country, with special cars of psycho- 
neurotic patients, with car windows 
wired and military police on guard. 

On the hospital train night fell quickly. 
Lights were out at 9:30 and only the little 
floor lights shone through the dim, sway- 
ing cars. Before Capt. Emanuel Edman, 
the train commander, began his final 
rounds, some of the litter cases had 
dropped off to sleep. Others were strain- 
ing to hear the sound of his kindly: “How 
are you feeling, soldier?” The complaints 
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sy : re 
U. S. Signal Corps 


En route, wounded GI's in their bunks light up 


were few, and those in a half-shamed 
whisper: “That slug spot in my arm hurts, 
sir.” “Guess I’ve got bronchitis again.” 
“I can’t seem to sleep.” 

Edman, a general practitioner in Sag 
Harbor, Long Island, before the war, and 
a veteran of some 50 hospital-trai: tips, 
trained his stethoscope on the hoarse- 
voiced soldier. He lifted a bandaged leg 
of one, ordered a sedative for another. 
“Thanks, sir,” they murmured. 


-End of the Run: In the next car the 
walking cases had been told they were 
nearing their destination. They sat on 
the edge of their bunks. They worried 
about their baggage; they wondered 
audibly where they were going. “The 
nurse said ten minutes,” announced a 
lanky Virginia sergeant. His overseas 
cap was set straight. His eyes were 
bright with excitement. “Bet you it’s 
Walter Reed,” he said. “Youre dream- 
ing,” drawled another soldier from the 
same state. “That’s too near home.” 
“Five dollars says so,” said the sergeant. 

At Silver Spring, Md., the hospital 
train stopped beside two rows of Army 
ambulances. The medical corpsmen slid 
the sleepy wounded out of their bunks 
and carried the litters through the wide 
train doors. The walking cases climbed 
down the steps and hobbled across the 
platform. “What'd I tell you?” whooped 
the Virginia. sergeant as the ambulance 
pulled out toward Washington. The bet 
was his. For these soldiers the destina- 
tion was Walter Reed. 




















THEN BUSES WILL BE 


vs rough going along the Alaska High- 
way — big tractor- trailers heavily laden 
with supplies for the Aleutians must grind 
up steep grades, creep down icy hills, or 
plough through snow and mire. Yet these 
giant land transports are always kept un- 
der safe and complete control by Warner 
Electric Brakes. Performance-proved on 
_many.war fronts—on huge artillery pieces, 
as well as motor transports — these Elec- 
‘tric Brakes are destined for wider ranges 
of service after the war. Then buses will 








be braked electrically — yes, and many 





amed other types of power equipment. 

1urts, : 

7 Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
) Sag 


Beleit, Wisconsin 
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| An ADVENTURE 


in transpdxtation 
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Back in the early 1900’s, when the 
United Fruit Company ordered three 
new cargo-passenger ships for the 
Caribbean run, with accommodations 
equal to the most luxurious ocean liners 
of the day, shipping men in our East- 
ern ports shook their heads. “That 
route will never pay,” they prophesied 
—*“nobody wants to travel to Middle 
America’! 

Amid such discouragements the 
Great White Fleet was born. Time soon 
proved the company right in the belief 
that thousands would explore Middle 
America, if they could cruise there in 
comfort. 

Diplomats and professional and 
business men were the first to take ad- 
vantage of the airy cabins and spacious 
promenade decks of the Great White 
Fleet. Archaeologists, moving picture 
people and writers followed. Finally 
the vacationists flocked to enjoy the 
new adventure of a Caribbean cruise. 
Just before Pearl Harbor the Great 


Great White Fleet 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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’ that had a lot to do with the growth | 


of Inter-American friendship and 
economic unity 


White Fleet, grown to 120 strong, was 
carrying 50,000 a year. 

Trade kept pace with travel, growing 
steadily year by year. In the modern 
refrigerated holds thousands of tons 
of bananas, coffee, cocoa and other 
nutritious foods of tropical America 
journeyed north, while on  south- 
bound trips the ships were loaded to 
capacity with the products of northern 
factories. 

At. last the peoples*of North and 
Middle America were discovering each 
other . . . finding out not only that their 
countries formed a natural economic 
unit, but also, that culturally, they had 
a lot to offer each other. 

The Great White Fleet and the other 
Caribbean lines played an important 
part in building this economic solidarity 
and friendship . . . Today the fleet is 
carrying war cargoes, but when, ships 
can be spared, they'll return to their 
historic role of promoting intercourse 
between the Americas. 
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BOOKS 


Looming in the Glossary - 


Lancelot Hogben, a brilliant English- 
man with a flair for popularization, once 
set out to clear up the mystery of mathe- 
matics. Whether he succeeded or not is 
a moot question, but 200,000 Americans 
bought* “Mathematics for the Millions” 
and it calls for no particularly mathe- 
matical mind to plot its potential influ- 
ence upon mankind. 

Long before this first venture in mak- 
ing learning easy, Hogben was teaching 
at the University of Cape Town in South 
Africa. A colleague was Dr. Frederick 
Bodmer, philologist. Hogben, who blithe- 
ly confesses to being a poor linguist, and 
his erudite Swiss associate passed many 
an otherwise dreary hour in lengthy dis- 
cussions of language. Later, when Hog- 
ben was teaching at Aberdeen, he and 
Bodmer time and again motored leisurely 
between Scotland and London. In many 
a quiet English country pub, over their 
ale and pipes, they continued their dis- 
cussions and planned a book. Its 692 
closely packed pages are published this 
week. 

Whether Bodmer’s book, “The Loom 
of Language” —to which Hogben, as 
editor, has added certain “irresponsible 
and facetious remarks put in to strew a 
few more flowers on the path of knowl- 
edge”—will meet the success that greeted 
“Mathematics for the Millions” remains 
to be seen. But one has to be neither 
pundit nor linguist to recognize it as a 
well-intentioned and often exciting con- 
tribution to the sum of human know- 
edge. 

The Hogben and Bodmer opus is no 
“How to Learn Hindustani in Six Easy 
Lessons.” Neither is it a plea for the 
adoption of a made language like Es- 
peranto. Yet, if one wishes, on page 416 
one may find all that one needs to know 
about Hindustani, which, by the way, 
is the daily language of more people 
than live in England; and, on pages 466- 
73, one may learn all about Esperanto, 
which may possibly be the daily lan- 
guage of a half-hundred zealots scattered 
over the globe. 

“The Loom of Language” is an adven- 
ture in learning. Witty dissertations tend 
to prove, with examples and illustrations 
and easily applicable rules, that if a per- 
son is reasonably literate in one language 
there is no reason why he shouldn’t know 
two or more. Man, the authors point 
out, is a “tool-bearing and talkative ani- 
mal.” But, in spite of having learned to 
cooperate with his fellows on a planetary 
scale in pursuit of his “tool-bearing pro- 
clivities,” his progress has been continu- 
ally thwarted by the local limitations of 
speech habits. 

“Modern technology is a supernational 
culture which ministers to the common 
needs of human beings,” Hogben and 


*In 1943, its sixth year, 21,900 copies. 
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Bodmer remark, “while language limps 
behind the human endeavor to satisfy 
needs which all human beings share.” 


World Language: The main purpose 
of this book, it soon turns out, is not to 
teach an Englishman how to speak Chi- 
nese and vice versa, so that the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Oriental can live peace- 
fully and prosperously in the .postwar 
world. It is, instead, an attempt to show, 
through a historical survey of all speech, 
that a “true world language” is not im- 
possible. 

Prime Minister Churchill, with his re- 
cent preoccupation with Basic English, 
and President Roosevelt, with his lesser 
interest (perhaps he remembers his 
cousin Theodore’s unhappy adventures 
with simplified spelling), have popular- 
ized the need for an international lan- 
guage. Having dispensed with all “made 
languages” and having shown certain 
weaknesses in Basic English, the authors 
ask for: 

@ A language devoid of the useless and 
irregular inflections common to Aryan 
tongues, with a few uniform rules of 
grammar which would be essentially 
rules of word order. 

@ A language with Latin-Greek word 
material “so chosen that the beginner 
could associate items of the basic word 
list with syllables of internationally cur- 
rent words.” (Read “The Loom of Lan- 
guage” to see how surprisingly many 
there are.) 

@ A language with not more than 1,000 
words “essential for.ordinary discussion, 
news, and self-expression,” all of which 
could be printed on one sheet of paper. 
(Basic English is built on 850.) 

¢ A language with regular spelling based 
on the characters of the Latin alphabet 
with no diacritical marks. 

@ A language that could be written in 
some simplified alphabetic shorthand. 
Given such a language the world con- 
ceivably would be a better place to live 
in, or at least a simpler one. What with 
the radio, the movies, and the airplane, 
it ought eventually to become universal 
without supplanting local languages for 
local usage. 

The socially minded authors, however, 
issue a warning: 

“No language reform can abolish war, 
while social agencies far more powerful 
than mere linguistic misunderstanding 
furnish fresh occasion for it. What intelli- 
gent planning can do is to forge a new 
instrument for human collaboration on 
a planetary scale, when social institutions 
propitious to international strife no long- 
er thwart the constructive task of plan- 
ning health, leisure, and plenty for all.” 

Read on a less idealistic plane, “The 
Loom of Language” will furnish much 
information about how and why the world 
speaks in the ways and words it does. A 
few scattered chapter heads: “The Story 
of the Alphabet”; the “Table Manners” 
and “Traffic Rules” of language; “How 








VERTICAL CONTACT 
ta Motor Control 


Superb Engineering...and Good Common Sense 


With America’s factories playing such an im- 
portant part in shaping the future of man- 
kind, millions of people know the vital job 
being done by electric motors and the result- 
ing importance of dependable motor control. 
Thus the widespread preference for Cutler- 
Hammer Vertical Contact Motor Control Is 
easily understood. Not only does the per- 
formance of this motor control speak for it- 
self but the reason for such performance is 
obvious, easily appreciated, fully convinc- 
ing. Electrical experts like to say the vertical 
contact construction in Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control is superb engineering. But we rather 


like the way hard-boiled maintenance men 
put it... “Vertical Contacts make sense. 1 
wouldn't buy any other kind of motor con- 
trol”. That tells the real story of an outstand- 
ing engineering achievement... why the 
vast majority of all electric motor manufac- 
turers recommend Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol, why leading machinery builders feature 
it as standard equipment, why a host of 
electrical wholesalers carry it in stock for™ 
your convenience. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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Everyone knows clean contacts 
are the first requirement for 


By their very design, vertical 
contacts form a five or “chim- 


Vertical contacts are out in the 
open, easy to inspect, simple to 





smooth-operating, dependable 
motor control. Anyone can see 
vertical contacts can’t collect dust 
and dirt like horizontal surfaces 
—must stay clean and perform 
better. 








ney” wherein naturally induced 
tising air currents act to auto- 
matically extinguish the arcing 
which occurs when contacts are 

d. This tonger-life 





motor control. 





service. They ore designed to 
avoid the destructive effects of 
confined heat and arcing ... do 
not merely hide them until major 
damage develops. 





Copyright 1944, Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
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Engineering Excellence Finds its Greatest Reward in the Respect and Confidence of thosé it Serves i 
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THE “ASSEMBLING” ROOM... from the 
humorous Elliott catalogue of 1888. 


Laugh Over These 14 Rich 
Origine! Old-Time Business Cartoons 


INGLUDED IN YOUR #tee GoPY OF 
THE STORY OF A FATHER AND SON 


“Aiusereming the Suserutable” 
» ++. the unique 64-page book on inventions! 
realli 


You'll be fascinated in learning about the 
many ELLIOTT INVENTIONS in the ad- 
dressing machine art—how they came to be 
invented and the exciting things that hap- 
pened when they were. 


READ ABOUT —'"‘An Invention That 
Will Last Forever’’—and learn more about 
the steering mechanism on your automobile 
than you've ever known before. ‘“The First 
Machine That Ever Tied A Knot’’—and see 
how a square knot was tied in a new way. 
**The Invention of the Low-Wheeled Trotting 
Sulky’’—and what it did in 1895 for “Nancy 
Hanks’’, the famous trotting mare. 


Sterling Elliott's first patent was granted 
in 1874 when he was 

twenty-one years old. 
Harmon Elliott's first 
Patent was granted in 
1911 when he was 
twenty-four years old. 
Harmon Elliott's lat- 
est Patent was on 
January 4, 1944, so at 
the present time the 
Patent files of the 
Elliott Company con- 
tain 208 Patents, with 
the earliest Patent and the latest Patentexactly 
seventy years apart and with exactly 104 
Sterling Elliott Patents and 104 Harmon 
Elliott Patents. We should be interested to 
hear from any other company in America 
which has had seventy years of constant 
inventions. 





Send now for ‘‘Unscrewing the Inscrut- 
able,’’ the fascinating 64-page book of valu- 
able facts and delicious humor, by writing 
on your business letterhead to The Elliott 
Addressing Machine Co., 131 Albany St., 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Landshof—Courtesy of Harpers Bazaar 


The Kisters brought a publishing triumph out of exile 


to Learn the Basic Word List”; and “The 
Diseases of Language.” 

For final good measure the authors 
offer what they call their “Language 
Museum’—nearly 165 pages of basic 
word lists in English, Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch, German, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italian, and a fascinating table 
of ancient Greek roots found in common 
technical use throughout our modem 
world of speed, stratosphere, and elec- 
tronics. (THE Loom or LancuaceE. By 
Frederick Bodmer. Edited by Lancelot 
Hogben. 692 pages. W. W. Norton. 
$3.75.) 


Success of the Month 


This week brings a new novel, “Blessed 
Are the Meek,” by Zofia Kossak. Since it 
is the Book-of-the-Month Club’s selection 
for April, at least 350,000 copies will be 
sold within the next few months and re- 
viewers all over the country will give it 
valuable publicity. The situation is re- 
markable for one reason: “Blessed Are 
the Meek” was published by Roy Pub- 
lishers, a 15-month-old refugee firm 
which to date has published exactly ten 
books in English and whose entire staff 
consists of ten people. 

Five years ago the Roy company was 
one of the most prominent publishing 
houses in Warsaw, Poland. Under the 
direction of Marian Kister and his wife 
Hanna, 180 books annually went to the 
Polish people under the Roy imprint. 
Then came the Germans. A story now 
familiar was new and tragic to the Kisters 
—months under the occupation, hopes of 


a visa, delays, flight, and a journey of a 
year and three days before they finally 
arrived in New York. 

When they did arrive the Kisters, like 
most refugees, were poor. They had 
some books and an idea—according to 
friends a preposterous idea. Without 
money or an adequate command of Eng- 
lish they wanted to start a publishing 
company in the United States. Two years 
later they had made a little progress. 
They had a berrowed room which served 
as an office, and a secretary, and “Roy 
Publishers in Exile” were bringing out 
their first book—poems designed for Pol- 
ish-speaking Americans. Without disrupt- 
ing a strand of her smooth dark hair, 
Hanna Kister added sales management 
to her many other duties. She organized 
a lecture tour for the author, went along 
on the trip, and personally sold 1,000 
copies of his book. 

Money was carefully saved and the 
first book in English was launched. As 
usual there were no funds for advertising. 
The vivacious Hanna traveled as far as 
Chicago showing the book to reviewers 
in the hope of getting it reviewed. 

Her husband, Marian Kister, was 
equally busy. Time whittled from his edi- 
torial duties was spent roaming through 
book stores and libraries in search of 
Polish books which would sell if trans- 
lated into English. It was almost a year 
before he stumbled across a ragged dirty 
copy of “Blessed Are the Meek” in a sec- 
ondhand bookshop in Manhattan. 

The rest of the story is like a dream to 
the Kisters. Sales figures mount steadily: 
the Polish-speaking staff works frantically 

















He’ll be wanting a new job 


...and you can make it for him 


Will this boy come home to find a job waiting? 
A job that’s ready because you—and others like 
you—did some sound planning while he was 
at the fighting front? 

Think for a moment of the things you want 
in the postwar period—perhaps a new home, or 
a wing on the old one. Think of your com- 
munity’s needs—possibly a new school, a 
better hospital. Or the new store or new ware- 
house for your business. 

Doesn’t it make sense to plan for those im- 
provements now—to get all the details worked 
out and blueprints made—so you can start 
construction as soon as this war ends? It’s a 
sure way to provide immediate jobs for our 
fighting men—jobs in their own communities. 

How important is one plan? For example, 


just one small house provides, on the site and 

getting materials to the job, the equivalent of a 

year’s work for two men. A new school or a new 

hospital can provide jobs for hundreds of men. 
Project your thinking into your postwar 

needs—and your community’s needs. Talk it 

over with your school and hospital authorities, 

with your local, state and federal 

governing bodies. Urge them to use 

the talents of architects, engineers, 

contractors, realtors and builders 

to make plans row to provide for 

postwar employment. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 


Dept. NW-3 ¢ 2270 East Grand Blvd. + Detroit 11, Mich. 
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Air Express Rates from Miami to: 


PASSENGER and CARGO FLIGHTS 
TWICE WEEKLY 


MIAMI to CURACAO 


via Kingston or Port Au Prince 
521 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. -© DAU 2-7894 
Or Any Office or Agency of 
Holland-America Line 


MIAMI AGENTS: 
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to fill orders which pour in from Pales- 
tine, Australia, and New Zealand as well 
as from this continent; and they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that Zofia Kossak, 
still marooned in Warsaw, will find a for- 
tune in royalties awaiting her after the 
war. 

@ Zofia Kossak has always been a pop- 
ular writer in Poland. “Blessed Are the 
Meek,” when published there in 1938, 
sold 35,000 copies—equivalent to a best 
seller in this country. The Kisters tried to 
get word to her that it now promises to 
be an American best-seller also, but they 


_ do not know whether their message 


wigs the Polish underground reached 
er. 

Like most of her other successes, 
“Blessed Are the Meek” is a historical 
novel. It is the long tri-directional story 
of the Fifth Crusade, in the thirteenth 
century. The struggle of St. Francis of 
Assisi and his band of ragged followers to 
gain recognition from the Pope as a new 
order of monks is braided with the hor- 
rible tale of the child crusaders, who 


were tricked into slavery to the Arabs, ‘ 


and with the love affair of Sir Jean de 
Brienne, King of Jerusalem. 

The last makes decidedly the most ex- 
citing reading. St. Francis, perhaps owing 
to the translation, is a little too childlike 
and simple-minded for the reader's com- 
fort. From the whole, however, one does 
get a feeling of life in the donkey-trodden 
streets of Rome and the enormous color 
of the thirteenth century. (BLEssED ARE 
THE MEEK. By Zofia Kossak. 375 pages. 
Roy Publishers. $3.) 
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Newsprint Scrapple 


Over the corpse of The Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, a merry news- 
print fight raged last week in the City of 
Brotherly Love. 

When The Ledger died intestate in 
January 1942 its circulation of 180,000 
passed to The Evening Bulletin, leading 
paper in Philadelphia's afternoon field. 
Then at 477,021, The Bulletin’s circula- 
tion soared overnight to 623,157. Today, 
with 639,110 readers, the solid, conserva- 
tive, and independent Bulletin boasts that 
“nearly everybody in Philadelphia” reads 
it and claims the largest afternoon circu- 
lation in the nation. 

As compensation. for supplying bereft 
Ledger readers, the WPB newsprint di- 
vision last year granted The Bulletin 
19,654 extra tons of newsprint and wrote 
the figure into the paper’s basic allotment 
for 1944. To this, none took exception. 
Meanwhile, to stretch their newsprint 
supply, The Bulletin’s morning competi- 
tors, the fast-growing Inquirer (circu- 
lation: 477,754) and The _ Record 
(circulation: 239,879), abolished their 
Sunday predates (advance editions for 
distant points) and diverted the tonnage 
thus saved to their daily editions. 

This familiar device is permitted but 
not encouraged by the WPB—for reasons 
The Bulletin quickly made obvious. An- 
grily, it complained that switching ton- 
nage gave The Inquirer and The Record, 
seven-day papers, an advantage over The 











Caribbean Cheesecake: Cpl. Charles Flory, a Chicago commercial artist 
betore entering the Army, dreamed up the ideal regional pin-up... 
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Bulletin which has no Sunday edition 
from which to borrow newsprint. There- 
by, The Bulletin said, its morning rivals 
were able to pick up advertising which 
it had to reject. Then, on March 3, The 
Bulletin tossed another bombshell. It filed 

with the WPB first-quarter appeals for: 
(1) 401 extra tons to allow for This 
Week, the national week-end supplement 
which it did not carry in 1941 (base year 
for newsprint quotas); (2) 568 extra tons 
as additional compensation for the late 
Ledger’s readership, and (3) 1,260 extra 
tons to offset The Record’s and The In- 
quirer’s Sunday diversions. The WPB 
granted the first‘ two demands but re- 
served decision on the third. 

Now The Inquirer and The Record 
fumed. They had agreed previously, they 
said, to go along with The Bulletin on 
the extra tonnage for This Week and 
405 (not 1,260) extra tons as appease- 
ment for their switch of Sunday tonnage. 
But dragging The Ledger into the picture 
again, they felt, was like voting the ceme- 
tery twice. 

Counterattacking, The Inquirer ap- 
pealed for 1,906 extra tons of newsprint; 
the smaller Daily News chimed in with a 
plea for 207; and The Record, disgusted 
with the whole show, bowed out to the 
sidelines, an interested spectator along 
with the rest of the nation’s newsprint- 
hungry press. 

Thus, inside Philadelphia, the feud 
settled down to The Inquirer vs. The 
Bulletin; outside Philadelphia, The In- 
quirer and The Bulletin vs. publishing 
brethren who still are hot over the fact 


...and drew Mona for the Air Forces 
Antilles magazine Thunderhead 


The Army’s Fighting Engineers 


never know when they’re licked. On 
Attu, in the Aleutians, they landed 
at Massacre Bay and slugged their 
way across the peaks and gorges to 
the top of a high ridge overlooking 
the Sarana-Chichagof valley. 


Their job was to get supplies across 


- the valley to the troops fighting on 


the other side. But the only approach 
was from above—a desperate scramble 
too steep for any vehicle. 

They had half a dozen “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors at the top of the cliff. 
Somehow they had to get them down, 
with no time to lose. 

They knew those sturdy machines 
could take a beating, and they decided 
to run their tractors over the edge, 
hoping that one of them might reach 
the bottom in condition to be used. The 


drivers started them and jumped for 
their lives. Six “Caterpillar” Diesels 
hurtled down the mountainside, roll- 
ing end over end. And when they 
reached the foot, all six were driven 
away under their own power. 


“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors on 
Attu did plenty of hard, unglamorous 
work. They bulldozed landing ramps 
for barges, hoisted equipment over 
cliffs by cable and winch, hauled vast 
wag@n-loads of supplies. 

High-ranking officers have called 
America’s heavy-duty Diesel equip- 
ment our real “secret weapon” in this 
war. It’s no secret that “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Motor Graders, En- 
gines and Electric Sets, simple, strong 
and dependable, are giving valiant 
service pp, every front. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Il. 
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SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


Recently enlivened by new decorative 
treatments, the Chatham, with its quiet 
side-street location off Park Avenue 
and its welcome convenience to Grand 
Central and Airlines Terminals, provides 
a smart and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 
Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $3, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL _ 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave., at 48th St., New York 
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a safe, convenient plan for forward- 
looking shop men and home craftsmen. 

With manufacturers now engaged 
100% in war production, the pent-up 
demand for shop tools is tremendous. 
You can avoid prolonged waiting for 
your tools, or the necessity of buying 
——. less satisfactory, by reserv- 





ing a preferred delivery position now. 
Use this convenient coupon for details. 
BOICE-CRANE CO. ey 

998 Central Ave., Toledo, Ohie: 

Please send, without ob! jon or cost, details 
of the Boice-Crane Purchag¢ Priority Plan, to- 
gether with a copy of talog on shop tools. 
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that all told The Bulletin last year got 
20,605 extra tons, more than one-tenth 
of all extra tonnage that was granted 
to the nation’s newspapers. And in 
Washington, the WPB needed a Phila- 
delphia lawyer. 


Hearst Viceroy 


In 1935 David Whitmire Hearst, then 
19, youngest of William Randolph 
Hearst’s five sons, decided (as had his 
father before him) that college was a 
waste of time. He went to work succes- 
sively on Hearst’s New York Evening 
Journal (cub reporter), The Baltimore 
American (reporter and rewrite man), 
and the Los Angeles Herald and Ex- 
press for thorough grooming (editorial, 
publication, circulation, and advertis- 
ing). Last week, at 28, David Hearst 
became business manager of The Herald 
and Express, the last of five sons raised 
to viceregal rank in their father’s pub- 
lishing empire. 

The others: George, the eldest, ex- 
publisher of The San Francisco Exam- 
iner; William Randolph Jr., publisher of 
The New York Journal-American; John 
Randolph, vice president, Hearst Maga- 
zines, Inc., New York; Randolph Apper- 
son, (David’s twin, now an Army 
captain), former associate publisher of 
The San Francisco Call Bulletin. 


Luck of the Dixons 


In the New York Daily News one day 
last week, Pulitzer Prize Cartoonist C. D. 
Batchelor’s model for a father-draftee 
bidding an ironic farewell to his boss 
was George Hall Dixon, waggish and 
wacky Washington correspondent-col- 
umnist of Capt. J. M. Patterson’s breezy, 
opinionated, and fabulously successful 
tabloid. Unwittingly, Batchelor was pro- 
phetic on one point. For Dixon, 43-year- 
old $7,800-a-year wit and feature star of 
The News, is bidding farewell to his 
paper after fourteen years—not at the 
Army’s brusque call but in response to 
the crooning notes of William Randolph 
Hearst. Beginning on April 17, he will 
write a six-day Washington column for 
King Features Syndicate, for a reputed 
$13,000 a year. 


Moose Jaw: Dixon is Canadian-born 
(Toronto). His father was a Sunday- 
schoo] superintendent who wanted his 
son to be a medical missionary. With a 
straight face, Dixon says: “I didn’t have 
no schooling to speak of. I was a YMCA 
secretary, but I really wanted to study to 
be a burglar so I could work at night. I 
compromised by being a newspaperman 
and started to work with The Toronto 
Star in the spring of 1917.” He was 
fired after two years for losing a motor- 
cycle The Star provided its roving re- 
porters—a dismissal cause he claims is 
unique. A job on The Toronto World 
folded with the paper and next Dixon 
chose The Moose Jaw (Saskatchewan) 


Y. Daily 
Dixon didn’t have no schooling 


Evening Times—fascinated, he says, by 
the name. 

The exit from Moose Jaw was Dixon- 
ian indeed. Sent to interview Sir Edward 
Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., he ran into an old Toronto 
friend, J. Harry Smith, who had become 
the railroad’s publicity man. Smith told 
Dixon: “You can’t interview him [Sir 
Edward], I haven’t written it yet.” The 
two friends headed for the nearest bar. 
When Dixon “came to” next morning, sans 
interview, he found in his pocket a Cana- 
dian Pacific pass “good anytime, any- 
where, and for eternity, the kind given 
only to Parliament members or God.” 
Dixon entrained for New York. 

After two years -on the late Philadel- 
phia North American, Dixon’s job again 
folded under him. Drowning his sorrows 
in a hotel room, he received a telephone 
call from Eugene J. O’Keffe, night city 
editor of The Philadelphia Inquirer. Sure 
that O’Keffe’s offer. of a job was ribbing 
from a pal with a twisted sense of humor, 
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he cussed out O’Keffe over the phone. 
Set right later, Dixon for perhaps the only 
time in his life crawled. “If ever there 
was a guy hat in hand, it was me walking 
into O’Keffe’s office.” The city editor 
barked: “Start tomorrow, but don’t get 
the habit of calling me a son of a bitch.” 


Romance: Dixon stayed five years, 
met and married Eleanor Sandman, a 
Philadelphian who was playing in “The 


Wanderer.” “The (Media, Pa.) justice of 


the peace chewed tobacco all during the 
ceremony,” he recalls. ““Do you take this 
woman to be your lawful wedded wife?” 
Bing (direct hit in spittoon). It was very 
romantic.” They now live just outside 
Washington, in McLean, Va., where, 
Dixon says, his wife interests herself in 
civic affairs, such as getting a beer 
license for the general store. 

On The News, which he joined in New 
York in 1930, the versatile Dixon has 
done rewrite, sports, make-up and cap- 
tions, and has pinch-hit on occasion for 
the tabloid’s high-priced editorial writer, 
Reuben Maury. In Washington for the 
last two years, doubling for his columnist- 
bureau chief, John O’Donnell, Dixon once 
a week has ribbed politicians, bureau- 
crats, ambassadors, and royalty alike 
(nine papers now use his column). Facts 
bother him little. After some rollicking 
and fanciful accounts from and about 
Dixon at the International Food Confer- 
ence in Hot Springs, Va., last year, his 
office telegraphed him to please put at 
least one fact in each dispatch (NEws- 
WEEK, May 31, 1943). 


Show: During King George’s and 
Queen Elizabeth’s 19389 trip across Can- 
ada and down into the United States, 
Dixon’s colleagues were in some doubt as 
to whether he or their majesties were the 
major show. The brash columnist once 
shocked the queen by informing her: 
“After you and the king left Moose Jaw, 
the whole town got stinking drunk.” “La- 
dies and gentlemen: we give you the 
frankfurter! Today it has been sanctified,” 
he quipped when their majesties ate hot 
dogs at Hyde Park. 

Dixon’s 5-foot-9, 175-pound figure, 
graying, curly pompadour hair, and im- 
maculate dress belie his clownish char- 
acter. He sings hymns in National Press 
Building corridors, plays leapfrog across 
office desks, and likes to go fishing. His 
writing appears effortless but he says (and 
colleagues vouch for it): “I sweat blood, 
I've never written an easy line in my life.” 
His columns for King Features will be of 
his current type. But an even wider 
horizon looms. Dixon is Hearst’s ace in 
the hole against the retirement of the ag- 
ing, ailing Damon Runyon. 


Baby Leatherneck 


The oldest continuous publication for 
Servicemen in the ranks elonas to the 
oldest of the three military branches of 
the United States. It is Leatherneck, the 








“Chin up, soldier... 
just like Daddy said” 


On her way to the war plant, 
Mary often thinks about the things 
she and her husband had planned 
for the future—before he joined 
up. ... About the new home they 
had talked about. .. . About plans 
for their son. 


Jim was always a great fellow 
to plan ahead—whether it was 
for a better job, the education of 
his son or the selection of a cer- 
tain brand. of goods. He believed 
that a man should have the right 
to choose what he wanted. 


Mary chose a war job, as have 
six million other American wo- 
men, and she’s putting away War 
Bonds as fast as she can for the 
day when Jim comes home. 


We salute these American wo- 
men as they deal mighty blows 
to help shorten the war. Their 
plans and dreams for tomorrow 
will help shape our future. 





AFTER VICTORY 
Sheet steel is one of the most 
adaptable and economical of all 
modern materials. After the war, 
manufacturers will use Armco 
Special: Purpose Steels for their 
new ranges, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, formed metal 
plumbing fixtures and hundreds of 
other products for home and in- 
dustry. The American Rolling Mill 
Co., 91 Curtis St., Middletown, O. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
FOR TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 





FLUID POWER. Confine fluid in a closed system, apply power at one 
end, and you deliver power instantly at the other end. 

That is Fluid Power—based on hydraulics—the 1944 way to get 
work done. Any kind of work—hard or easy, brutal or delicate. 

You can step Fluid Power up or step it down—to lift a tank or 
wind a watch. You can make it fit the job. You can flow it around 
corners and into tight places. You can regulate it, by valves, within 
precise limits. 


TRANSMITTING FLUID POWER. Fluid Power is transmitted through 
tubes; it needs no shafts, gears, pulleys or belts. 

When a system of tubes is used to transmit Fluid Power, it calls 
for wrinkle-free bends, leak-proof fittings, precise operating valves, 
flow without obstruction. It gets to be an engineering job. 


FLUID POWER ENGINEERING, That’s been Parker’s business for twenty 
rears—designing Fluid Power tubing systems, engineering them, 
uilding valves and fittings, and making fabricating tools. Often 
we do the fabricating, too. : 

Today, you'll find Panker-engineered Fluid Power systems in 
refrigerators and bombers, in chemical plants and locomotives— 
everywhere in industry. 


LOOKING AHEAD. With at least one eye on the future, wouldn’t you 
like to talk this through now with a Parker engineer? No matter 
what you make, or what kind of machines you operate, you are 
likely to find some interesting possibilities in the Fluid Power idea. 
An interesting booklet, giving you more facts about Fluid Power, 


will be sent on request. Address Parker Appliance Co., 17325 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Marine Corps magazine. Like the Army 
magazine Yank, it was born in the last 
war. Unlike Yank, it continued through 
the 27 years of uneasy peace that en- 
sued. True to tradition, Marines the 
world over are as belligerently proud of 
their magazine as of their corps, and as 
scornful of the war-born upstarts in the 
other services. 

Leatherneck made its debut as a camp 
publication at the Quantico, Va., base. 
Gen. John A. Lejeune, a Marine hero of 
1917-18, gave the magazine guts and a 
Marine soul that nursed it through a 
precarious peacetime existence. Before 
Pearl Harbor, its circulation was only 
23,000, its staff small, its revenue un- 
certain, and its headquarters cramped 
into the Marine Barracks at Washington. 
Today, 200,000 Marines (one of every 
two) gladly pay 25 cents a month for 
Leatherneck; its staff has grown to 58 
men and twelve women Marines; and 
all now are housed comfortably in a 
four-story building at Thomas Circle in 
Washington. 

From Leatherneck’s 25-year-old, Lou- 
isiana-born editor, Maj. Walter W. Hites- 
man Jr.—formerly of the Baton Rouge 
(La.) Advocate—down to the lowliest 
copy boy, staff members go through the 
tough “boot” camp, either as rookies or 
officer candidates. “You've got to be a 
Marine to write like a Marine,” says Lt. 
William C. Burt, ex-lawyer who now is 
business manager. Hitesman, Burt, and 
Circulation Manager Capt. J. B. Robert- 
son Jr. are the only officers on the staff. 

All lead a double life. Half their time 
is spent at drill, roll call, inspection, or 
guard duty. The other half (8 a. m. 
to 4 p. m. daily) is devoted to turn- 
ing out the potpourri of GI news, humor, 
features, fiction, pictures, cartoons, pin- 
ups, news reviews, and authentic man- 
uals that fulfill the magazine’s purpose: 
to educate, indoctrinate, and entertain 
Marines. It has access to all front-line 
stories from the far-flung Marine Com- 
bat Correspondents Corps. It encourages 
and pays up to $25 (usually in War 
Bonds) for material submitted from the 
ranks. Its letter column is lively with 
such appreciation as “Why in hell didn’t 
you let me know you were doing a story 
on Mickey Finn?* I could give you a lot 
of interesting dope about him.” Or, from 
the Pacific: “Leatherneck is a godsend 
out here.” 

Marine Headquarters recognized the 
latter fact last week. It approved publica- 
tion in Honolulu of a 40-page special 
Overseas, semimonthly Leatherneck as 
soon as press facilities can be arranged 
there. The overseas edition, unlike the 
home, will carry no advertising. Proudly, 
the Washington staff points out that this 
is possible because the profitable regular 
Leatherneck, like the Marine Corps, is 
so very self-sufficient. 
lat ware renowned tule’ skinner; mdckameny and 
sharp-tongued baiter, now at antico, Va. In the 


service 30 years, tales of his exploits already resemble 
a Marine legend. 
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Ever Great Evergood 


“Golgotha” portrays a Nazi firing squad 
mowing down half-starved villagers hud- 
dled against the bombed-out shells of 
their homes. “Hero” shows the defiance 
on the face of a village leader as he faces 
his executioner. “He Will Come Back 
When the World Is Free” tenderly pic- 
tures the hope and love in the face of a 
waiting wife. “Still Life” satirizes an ele- 
gant, utterly lifeless couple dining in full 
dress with a magnificent vase of flowers 
between them. And “Out of the Fog,” 
a self-portrait, shows the artist grafting 
branches onto an apple tree after his re- 
covery from an almost fatal illness. 

To the opening of Philip. Evergood’s 
show at the A.C.A. Gallery in New York 
last week, came droves of artists and art 
lovers. To them it seemed that, as Henry 
McBride, critic of The Sun, predicted 
nine years ago, Evergood had become 
Eves Lt. John Davies Stamm, neph- 
ew of Joseph E. Davies, former Ambassa- 
dor to Russia, said the new canvasses 


“Berenice Abbott 
Evergood’s art is crude with a purpose 


“have the timeliness of General Eisen- 
hower’s latest communiqué,” and _ that 
they “fit into 1944 just as do meatless 
Tuesday, the ditty ‘Mairzy Doats,’ or 
President Roosevelt’s cigarette holder.” 
Purists deride Evergood’s work—even 
when he is painting a nude or a beach 
scene—as “social art.” For them he has a 
quick reply: “Goya’s is no less social than 
mine. And even if you like Goya better, 
you will have to concede after careful 
comparison that my work is no nearer to 
the cartoon or to politics than his.” 
Evergood’s superficial crudity of draw- 
ing and design bothers many people, too. 
For though Evergood studied in many 
_ academies abroad he refuses to draw 
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Here's a MEMORY SYSTEM 
that NEVER FORGETS 














It's not easy to keep a sure-fire MEMORY That's 
why ROBINSON REMINDERS are standard at 
Douglas Aircraft where they can't be forgetful. 
The original perforated coupon book you 10 
each note on a separate coupon when attended. 
to, tear it out keep live notes only 
Stationery, department and leather stores. $1.00 
to $10.00. Fillers are standard and available every- 
where. 


WRITE - for FREE catalog. dealers’names. Oept N3 
also by the makers of ROBINSON REMINDERS 
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In “Still Life” by Evergood only the people are lifeless , 


academically; he feels that the old mas- 
ters perfected that phase of art. Instead, 
he tries to emulate the simple, natural 
design and intensity of children’s paint- 
ing. He goes on to integrate it with the 
sophistication of a knowing adult. His 
beautiful paint quality and the clear 
blues, reds, and yellows he uses come 
from long hours of intensive experi- 
mentation with oils and duco and glazes 
and colors. 

A 42-year-old born New Yorker, Ever- 
good looks and talks like a younger edi- 
tion of Charles Laughton. His father was 
a struggling landscape painter from Aus- 
tralia, his mother an English aristocrat. 
It was at her family’s insistence that Phil 
was uprooted when he was 10 years old 
and sent to Eton and Cambridge. Final- 
ly, after a year and a half studying law 
at Cambridge, Evergood quit cold and 
left to paint. 

Cut off without a cent, Evergood, to 
make a living, has since done a lot of 
teaching, including a year at Kalamazoo 
College, Mich., on a Carnegie grant. He 
also painted a mural there and an easel 
painting, “Kalamazoo in Winter,” which 
won a purchase prize at the Metropolitan 
Museum last winter. He was on the WPA 
as a mural painter and later as managing 
supervisor of the WPA easel division for 
New York City. Now, thanks to several 
patrons,* he is able for the first time in 
ris life to devote himself entirely to paint- 
ing. 





“Including Joseph H. Hirshhorn,. Canadian gold 
mine owner, and Lieutenant Stamm. 
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SPORTS 


Diamonds in the Rough 


They were neither too young nor too 
old at the travel-restricted Northern 





- major-league camps last week, as _ the 


1944 spring-training season burst into 
bloom. 

At Evansville, Ind., where the Detroit 
Tigers pitched tent, Emery Hresko, a 
former Flint (Mich.) American Legion 
pitcher, made his big-league appearance. 
Hresko is 17, and he immediately en- 
rolled in the local high school to com- 
plete credits for June graduation. Merv 
Shea, on the other hand, is 48. He ar- 
rived at Wilmington, Del., to coach and 
catch for the Philadelphia Blue Jays (the 
~saq protective coloring for the Phil- 
ies). 

A damaged player was invaluable. 
Most managers felt as did Joe McCarthy 
of the New York Yankees when he was 
asked if he would trade ulcered Snuffy 
Stirnweiss. No, roared McCarthy: “He's 
a 4-F, and besides he’s a good biull- 
player.” The players knew it too.-Frenchy 
Bordagaray, on his day of rejection, held 
out for higher pay from the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, who practiced at Bear Moun- 
tain, N. Y. Only the Boston Red Sox (at 
Medford, Mass.) had signed all their 
players. 

McCarthy arrived in Atlantic City, 
N: J., with two rookies and two dozen 
newshawks. Bob Coleman, the new Bos- 


























Lugging Logs for Liberty 
with Diamonpn T reliability 


Tuts is a battlefield picture—right in the heart of 
Washington’s timberland, far removed from gunfire. 
But the battle is real—a sadly thinned army of log- 
gers must get out the lumber to keep our fighting forces 
supplied. This mammoth load of Sitka spruce is war 
material, vital to victory. This driver is fighting for 
Liberty every day from dawn to dusk. 

It takes trucks by the tens of thousands 
to “supply the supply-line” with needed 
war materials. It takes real men to man 
them. And it takes enduring stamina built 
into these trucks by American engineer- 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY 
—THEY WILL PAY YOU 
_ WITH INTEREST... AND LIBERTY 


ing genius and craftsmanship to stand the day-in- 
day-out pace of total war production. 

For nearly two years now, we of Diamond T have 
necessarily devoted our energies to building military 
vehicles for the army. But fleets of earlier Diamond T’s 
like this lumber-lugger are also battling on the home- 
front like the thoroughbreds that they 
are. They are working for Victory as 
truly as tanks and howitzers. The records 
they are making will be remembered 
whenever experts gather to “talk truck.” 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR Co., CHICAGO 
Established 1905 


* DIAMOND T MOTOR TRUCKS «* 









ADVANCING TOWARD TOMORROWS 


EFFORTLESS DRIVING 






“ " 
o-oo THE BENDIX INVISIBLE CREW 


Teese you ever wondered why, in this automatic age, women 
should have to strain at a brake pedal ... grope for a starter 
on the car floor... or tug at the steering wheel, in parking? 
There will be no excuse for that, tomorrow. You can stop your 
car surely, effortlessly, with sensationally improved and war-tested 
hydraulic or vacuum power braking ... product “of the same 
unmatched experience that has made Bendix” four-wheel brakes, 
with Eclipse” Brake Linings, the standard of the industry. You 
can, right now, have Startix”. . . ultimate development of the 
Bendix” Drive . . . that starts your engine as you turn the igni- 
tion key and automatically restarts it in any traffic stall. Your 
wife can have Bendix* Hydraulic Power Steering, to swing the 


wheels of her parked car at a finger touch. And you can both 
enjoy smoother power transmission, with Bendix-Weiss” constant 
velocity joints... livelier engine response, with Stromberg” or 


Zenith” carburetors ... and the ease of vacuum gear shifting. 

Other Invisible Crewmen will come out of the skies... out of 
the planes which Bendix* electric and hydraulic controls have 
made so impressively safe and automatic. And your War Bonds 
...the bonds that now help send “The Invisible Crew” to every 
front ...can be your means of buying the dream-car of tomorrow! 








THE /NV/S/BLE CREW 


*Trade Marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation or subsidiaries. Automotive Divisions: 
Bendix Products Division, South Bend, Indiana; Zenith Carburetor Division, Detroit, Michigan; 
Eclipse Machine Division, Elmira, New York; Marshall-Eclipse - Division, Troy, New York. 


Copyright 1944, Bendix Aviation Corporation 
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ton Brave pilot, left for Wallingford, 
Conn., with only three recruits. 

Steve Filipowicz, better known as a 
Fordham football star, tried out as an 
outfielder at Lakewood, N.J., where 
Manager Mel Ott, in 1-A himself, put the 
New York Giants through their capers. 

Meanwhile, inductions continued 
apace. The Yankees lost the backbone of 
last year’s world championship team 
when the services claimed the services 
of Catcher Bill Dickey (Navy) and Sec- 
ond Baseman Joe Gordon (Army), 

Perhaps the happiest baseballers were 
Rip Sewell of the Pittsburgh Pirates and 
Manager Connie Mack of Philadelphia. 
Sewell, who won 21 games with his slow 
slowball—the blooper—last year, has de- 
veloped a new secret pitch—the straw- 
berry picker—which he will perfect at 
Muncie, Ind. Mack, at 81, felt like a 
youth putting his Athletics through ath- 
letics at Frederick, Md. “Listen to the 
ring when the bat connects,” Mr. Base- 
ball exulted. “They’ve improved the ball 
a lot since last year. We'll see more hit- 
ting this year—more drives for extra 
bases, more home runs, more scoring. I 
think the fans will like it.” 


World’s Records 


Swimming: Alan Ford of Yale, Eli’s 
slipperiest eel (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 28), 
slipped through 100 yards of water in the 
home Payne Whitney Pool March 18 in 
the free-style record time of 49.7. His 
previous mark was 50.1. 

Track: Gil Dodds, the foot-racing 
Epistle-Packin’ Papa (NEWSWEEK, March 
13), won his seventh consecutive mile of 














the season March 18 by churning the 
Chicago Stadium boards in 4:06.4, a new 
competitive indoor mark. A week before, 
he had established the record at 4:07.3. 


Red Cross Shots 


Lt. Don Budge of the Army Air Forces 
. » - Coast’ Guard Cadet Jack Kramer... 
Alice Marble and Mary Hardwicke .. . 
Sidney B. Wood Jr. . . . Pancho Segura 
... Mary K. Browne. Collected last week 
at Madison Square Garden in New York, 
they were by far the greatest wartime ag- 
gregation of tennis stars. The occasion: 
the 1944 Red Cross War Fund tennis 
show. The result: $19,470 from an esti- 
mated 9,000 fans, and the biggest tennis 
upset in years. 

Kramer, No. 2 amateur, dominated the 
Garden court like a master. His service 
was deadly and his shots sure. Budge, 
only winner of the grand slam (Ameri- 
can, Australian, English, and French 
amateur titles in 1938), was caught flat- 
footed. The 23-year-old cadet won going 
away 6-3, 6-2. 

In other matches Segura, Ecuadorian 
firecracker of last season, blasted Wood 
6-2, 6-1, and the women’s world cham- 
pion, Miss Marble, won from Britain’s 
best, Miss Hardwicke, 6-3, 6-1. Kramer 
paired with Segura in the men’s doubles 
to best Budge and Wood 6-4, 7-5. 

The finale was a muscle-bound net 
exchange between John Kieran of The 
New York Sun and Information Please 
and Ted Husing of CBS, abetted by Ann 
Mace and Kay Krespi of Billy Rose’s Dia- 
mond Horseshoe. No one bothered to 
keep score. 


MUSIC 


Immobile Isolde 


A newcomer to Wagner’s “Tristan und 
Isolde” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last week need never have known that 
Marjorie Lawrence, the opera’s Isolde, 
was crippled and could not walk. In the 
first act, an imperious and enraged Irish 
princess sat on a couch aboard ship and 
poured savage scorn upon the man she 
loved. The haughty princess became a 
passionate woman in the second act as 
Isolde, summoning Tristan (Lauritz Mel- 
chior) to her garden bench, threw cau- 
tion to the winds in the expression of her 
love. And in the last act, it was a des- 
perate and _ grief-stricken heroine who 
was carried in the arms of a retainer 
from ship to shore to die above her 
lover’s prostrate body. 

Physically, Miss Lawrence sat in one 
spot throughout each act. Spiritually, her 
voice took her everywhere she should 
have been—striding the deck, extinguish- 
ing the torch, and waving her scarf. For 
those who have long been tired of sema- 
phoric ‘Wagnerian posturing, it was a 
revelation of what the sheer power ot 
vocal suggestion could do. 

Though Miss Lawrence sang an Isolde 
under Sir Thomas Beecham in Montreal 
last May, and has sung the much shorter 
role of Venus in “Tannhiuser,” last 
week’s performance was the first full- 
length opera the Australian soprano has 
done at the Metropolitan since paralysis 
crippled her in 1941. That she was al- 
lowed the chance to do it was due prin- 
cipally to the persistence of the Grenfell 
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The visitor who reposes 
confidence in this great 
modern hotel never has a 
moment of regret. He gets 
more of everything: Service, 


Convenience, Comfort and 
Economy. Tarry at The Taft! 
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Sorry, no individual 
orders just yet—en- 
tire output drafted by 
the government for 
the use of our boys 
on the fighting fronts 
and on the seven seas. 
So take good care of 
your ZIPPO. 







Your ZIPPO MFG. CO. 
a: 
riko Bradford, Pa. 
Flints 
and Fluid 
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Marjorie Lawrence and Lauritz Melchior: She sat out Isolde 


Association, which requested her Isolde 
for their annual benefit. Ever conserva- 
tive, the Met seemed reluctant to chance 
so unusual an experiment but the associa- 
tion held out and finally got the per- 
formance. 

Sitting down for four hours while sing- 
ing Wagner's exacting and grueling score 
may seem like nice work. Most singers 
need the confidence of two firmly plant- 
ed feet. Besides turning in one. of the 
most brilliantly satisfying performances 
since the days of Flagstad, Miss Law- 
rence also went the limit and took the 
high C’s which even the great Norwe- 

ian had begun to avoid in the seasons just 

fore her departure for Norway in 1941. 


RECORD WEEK 


Up Swinc. Benny Goodman, Tommy 
Dorsey, Glenn Miller, and Artie Shaw. 
Victor. Four 10-inch records in album. 
$2.50. Four records inseparably asso- 
ciated with each swing master’s career: 
Goodman’s “Stompin’ at the Savoy,” and 
“Don’t Be That Way,” Dorsey’s “Song of 
India” and “Yes, Indeed,” Miller’s 
“Tuxedo Junction” and “String of Pearls,” 
and Shaw’s “Begin the Beguine” and 
“Lady Be Good.” 


Desussy: Imaces. Pierre Monteux and 
the San Francisco Symphony. Victor. Two 
12-inch records in album, $2.50. Too bad 
that “Iberia,” the best-known of the three 
“Images,” is omitted from this album. 
However, “Gigues” and “Rondes de Prin- 
temps” are beautifully done. 











MOVIES 





Wasps Stung 

Universal’s “Ladies Courageous” is As 
Walter Wanger’s peculiar idea of what Led 
constitutes a pat on the back to the cou- usu 
rageous women fliers who ferry planes to lar} 


our fighting fronts. If you take the pro- rid 
ducer’s word for it, these civilian Wafs as 
achieved militarization as Wasps (Wom- 
en’s Air Force Service Pilots) by taking 
a plane someplace every now and then 
and spending the rest of their time bick- 
ering, brooding about men, and exhibit- 
ing the varied phenomena of emotional 
instability. Loretta Young, believe it or 
not, has been chosen to play major in 
charge on this hysteric occasion, and her 
lieutenants are represented by such estab- 
lished beauties as Geraldine Fitzgerald, 
Diana Barrymore, and Anne Gwynne, 
among others. Apparently the United 
States Army Air Forces has sanctioned 
this film as the official story of the Wasps. 
Say it ain’t so, Hap. : 


Unheralded Voice 


Even before United Artists outbid two 
rival studios for distribution rights to 
> Ss pre- 





1943). Released last week, 
easily justified the soft impeachment ] 
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which is the industry's accolade for the 
ugly duckling that became a swan. 

This metamorphosis was achieved by 
two men—Arthur Ripley and Rudolph 
Monter—who had never produced before, 
but were willing to gamble their talent 
and capital on the thesis that artistic in- 
tegrity doesn’t necessarily preclude com- 
mercial success. Although Ripley’s name 
is unknown to the average moviegoer, he 
is a veteran Hollywood hand with more 
than a quarter century’s experience as 
film editor, writer, director, story doctor, 
and studio manager. Monter is a Prague 
lawyer who financed European films in 
pre-Hitler days and subsequently pro- 
duced two shorts for M-G-M. 

The story begins and ends on a dismal 
Caribbean island where the luckless vic- 
tims of the Nazi New Order hopelessly 
mark time for admission into the New 
World. 

Despite the implications of his theme, 
Ripley’s cast of characters is limited: Jan 
Volny, a Czech concert pianist mentally 
unbalanced by grief and Nazi beatings, 
who wanders the island without name or 
memory, unaware that his wife, Marya, 
is dying in a nearby waterfront tenement; 
a refugee doctor and his wife; and a pair 
of murderous smugglers who take the 
refugees’ money for passage to the United 
States and then drop them overboard 
halfway. 

‘Although “Voice in the Wind” tries 
rather too hard, it establishes Ripley as 
a director with something to say, and the 
integrity and ability to say it in artistic 
terms. For one thing, he has stimulated 
his players to first-rate characterizations. 
As the broken Czech pianist, Francis 
Lederer responds brilliantly to an un- 
usually trying role. In briefer but simi- 
larly effective characterizations are Sig- 
rid Gurie as Marya, J. Edward Bromberg 
as the refugee doctor, and Alexander 
Granach and J. Carrol Naish as the jeal- 
ous brothers who are engaged in the 
refugee racket. 





Lederer and Gurie are arty but good 
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When You Release 72s Brake! 


Like a giant brake on your car, motor 
friction literally burns up gallons of 
your gasoline. In fact, eminent auto- 
motive engineers state that half of the 
usable horsepower developed in your 
motor never reaches the rear wheels 
of your car but is consumed just over- 
coming the brake-like resistance of 
internal motor friction. 


That’s why you can increase your gaso- 
line mileage by reducing motor friction 
with Macmillan RING-FREE Motor 
Oil! RING-FREE reduces friction, 
measurably. In fact, 1094 motorists, 
in Certified Road Tests, found that 
RING-FREE reduced it to the point 
that they got an avetage increase in gas- 
oline mileage of 1.3 miles per gallon 
when crankcases were drained and 
refilled with this fine lubricating oil. 
Many got increases of 10% or more. 


Start getting better gasoline mileage, 
today — drain and refill your crankcase 
with Macmillan RING-FREE Motor 
Oil — it’s guaranteed to save gasoline, 
remove carbon and reduce wear. 


MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


50 W. 50th St., New York 20 
624 S. Michigan, Chicago5 530 W. éth, Los Angelest4 
Copyright 1944 Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 









MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR Oil 






Buy RING-FREE 
Where You See 
This Sign 


1.3 more miles per gallon... average gasoline mileage increase with RING-FREE. 





-++ Present shop 
service equipment 
is in bad Shape!” 


6 





im 


. must have some special 
tools for our new models .. .”’ 


... there’s one tool outfit that always 


clicked with our dealers. Let’s call in Snap-On!”’ 





——CAN BE LICKED 


IN YOUR POST-WAR PLANNING 


Backing a good product with good service 
always had its problems. War has multiplied 
them! Merciless years of “Fix it up... keep 
it running . . . make it last”, are giving a 
savage beating to service tools in every line, 
from automobiles to household appliances. 


That is where your post-war service plan- 
ning starts . . . and there couldn’t be a 
better time to begin working out a dealer 
program on service tools that will lick the 
old “tool headaches”! 


...a plan geared to tomorrow’s service re- 
quirements — blueprinted to factory speci- 
fications — operated to meet the needs of 
all your dealers . . . efficiently, flexibly, 
continuously! 


From initial planning to final distribution 
of tool to your dealers and to their me- 
chanics , . . Snap-on can help! 


New tools for special service operations! 
Snap-on engineers will cooperate 
on designs, swiftly get working 
models into your hands. 


Standard tools for service sets! 
The Snap-on line, with top accept- 


ance in service shops throughout America, 
offers 3,000 efficient service tools from which 
to construct standard service sets. Snap-on’s 
standard tool combinations eliminate the 
need for many single-purpose tools, cut tool 
investment costs and increase shop efficiency. 


Nation-wide dealer coverage! Snap-on offers 
responsible direct-to-user tool distribution 
covering service establishments from border- 
to-border, coast-to-coast. 600 Snap-on repre- 
sentatives under the direction of 37 branch 
offices can sell and service your tool pro- 
gram from the factory to the dealer and all 
his shop mechanics. 


Call in Snap-on! We offer practical know- 
how and successful experience in this spe- 
cific field. Experience that should be helpful 
to your post-war planning right now. Address, 
SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION, 
8072-C 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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EDUCATION 


Progress? 


According to its foes, the Progressive 
Education Association had surrendered. 
Its friends insisted it had advanced. But 
when the organization changed its name 
last week to the American Education 
Fellowship, it appeared that both sides 
might be right. 

It could be called a surrender in that 
the term “progressive education” had be- 
come unpopular—more and more asso- 
ciated with the leftist wing of pedagogy. 
One of its strongest opponents, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Bagley, formerly of Teachers Col- 
lege and now editor of School and So- 
ciety, said he had received scores of let- 
ters from earlier progressives indicating 
they wanted to join his “essentialist” (tra- 
ditional) movement. “Whatever the mo- 
tive,” he said, the change of name “can- 
not help but be interpreted as a surrender 








~ 


or a retreat. It leaves fio official spokes- - 


man for progressive education.” | 

On the other side, the fellowship 
claimed it was forging ahead with “a new 
program for new times.” It will pay 
greater attention to,the community and 
less to the child, and a board of directors 
“as cross-sectional of American interests, 
as possible” will be built. For example. 
four board vacancies will be filled at once 
with a parent, a businessman, a farmer, 
and a member of organized labor. , 

But it was significant that along with 
the change of name the fellowship 
dropped its monthly publication, Fron- 
tiers of Democracy, edited by the left- 
wing textbook author, Dr. Harold Rugg 
of Teachers College, probably the most 
controversial figure in American educa- 
tion. 


Why Women Shirk War 


Many an American college woman has 
let her country down in this war... 
She won’t go into the Wac or war work 
because she believes she is entitled to a 
colonel’s eagles or an executive's office 
. . - When she’s offered neither, but in- 
stead is asked to start at the bottom, she 
goes on strike against the war and uses 
the absence of men to get ahead pro- 
fessionally. 

Thus Margaret Barnard Pickel, in 
charge of the War Work Information 
Bureau at Columbia University, last fort- 
night took up the attack on women for 
their slowness in entering the war effort, 
as evidenced by the Army’s difficulty in 
recruiting volunteers (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 
6, 1948). Writing in The New York 
Times Magazine, the usually mild-man- 
nered student adviser said that college 
women “have come, or have been trained, 


to regard themselves as leaders... A ~ 


great many of them seem to feel that the 
B.A. degree, in some mystic way, et 
titles them to positions of leadership . . - 
Nothing humdrum for them, thank you. 

Miss Pickel based her charges on more 
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_ It will give’ you some idea of how we'd like to serve you—how we're 
_ looking and'planning ahead right now to make future 





Some day this war will be won by America and her Allies. 
Our first duty meanwhile is to meet the demands of the war. This we are doing. 


The going hasn’t always been easy or comfortable. We believe . 
you uriderstand the reasons, and we appreciate your patience, 
your good-humored acceptance of inconvenience. 


And we'd like you to know our ideas of comfort and style go far beyond 
what we're able to offer today. That’s why we print the picture below. 




















railroad travel a thrillingly pleasant experience. 
‘It can’t be done all at once. It will take money 
_ and time. 


But you can be sure of one thing. Our goal is 
to give future America the finest transportation 
the world has ever seen. 





S-¢-r-e-t-c-h it! 
... we wish we could, because 
in the event that it were pos- 
sible we could then manage 
to accommodate more of those 
folks who forget to make ad- 





vance reservations. That’s why. 


we continue to urge our pa- 


trons to write, wire or tele- - 


phone for reservations .. . 
And it will help us both if 
you will remember to cancel 
them when a trip is _post- 
poned or called off. 


Parker House 


BOSTON 


‘A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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than 1,000 personal interviews and 
many letters from college women 
throughout the country. All wanted in- 
formation on the kind of work needed 
by government departments or by in- 
dustry. Many were sincerely willing to 
work where they would do the most 
good, regardless of previous training. But 
others gave three main—and unimpres- 
sive—excuses for avoiding war partici- 
pation: (1) the work might be too dull 
for their well-trained minds; (2) they 
didn’t like being told what to do; (3) 
their mothers might worry about them. 
And even if- they change their minds, 
accordmg to Miss Pickel, “college women 
are way behind other women in adapta- 
bility and regularity on the job.” 


Rebuttal: Queried by Newsweek, 
other educators of women last week 
hedged. Many refused_to answer direct 
questions; none denied that Miss Pickel 
was basically right. Their best defense 
was that many coeds are working at 
part-time or full-time war plant jobs 
while in school. Sample reactions: 


Ohio State: Founta Greene, director 
of student employment, maintained that 
in filling nonessential jobs coeds are re- 
leasing men for more difficult work and 
the armed forces. “It is unfortunate,” she 
conceded, “that women must take ad- 
vantage of the war to 


SCIENCE 


Short Cut Navigation 


From the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the magnetic compass was in- 
troduced into Europe, celestial navigation 
—determining one’s position on the earth’s 
surface from observation of the stars—has 
been a difficult science. Most established 
systems call for transcribing location in 
terms of the globe to flat maps or charts. 
This requires a precise understanding of 
spherical trigonometry in relation to the 
astronomical triangle, the use of compli- 
cated tables, and lengthy calculations on 
large work sheets. 

But war and the need to train plenty of 
navigators in a hurry brought a demand 
for easier methods. One of these is 
Spherographical Navigation, on which a 
descriptive manual was published last 
week.* Widely endorsed but not yet of- 
ficially accepted, it discards the old flat 
charts and substitutes a globe, curved 
ruler, compass, and protractor. Its advo- 
cates claim beginners can learn the sys- 
tem in about three weeks; experienced 
navigators can get the hang of it in a 
few hours. 

The spherographical method is semi- 








®SPHEROGRAPHICAL NaviGaTION. Macmilian. 200 
pages. $5. 





place themselves in the 
business world, but this 
has always been done.” 


Bryn Mawr: President 
Katherine Elizabeth Mc- 
Bride commented: “The 
question has not been 
what college graduates 
are entitled to, but where 
they best fit. Many of 
them are holding ‘rou- 
tine’ if not ‘menial’ jobs. 
Many others are not ex- 
pecting to find careers in 
their war jobs.” 


Smith: Officials admit- 
ted Miss Pickel was at 
least partly right, and 
that colleges are partly 
to blame for the situa- 
tion. They pointed out 
that our education is 
paradoxical anyway: It 
develops individual per- 
sonality and encourages. 
individual interest, then 
expects the person to 
drop her interests, for- 
get her individuality, and 
do whatever is needed 
at the moment. Many 
a critic of our education- ° 
al methods would have 
agreed with the opinion 
expressed by Smith offi- 
cials: if our college wom- 
en do shirk war, it’s 
partly because the col- 
leges made them that way. 


Hoot Seat: Dr. Ernest A. Hooton, who has spent 
a lifetime measuring racial characteristics, will next 
measure characteristics of another sort. To deter- 
mine the ideal train seat for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, he will test 3,000 potential passengers 
with an adjustable chair (here demonstrated by 
Cordelia Galt) that gauges seat height and length, 
elbow and back height, and hip and shoulder width. 







Associated Press 
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A globe to navigate the globe 


mechanical. On the globe the navigator 
fixes the positions of two stars in rela- 
tion to the equator and the Greenwich 
meridian. He then draws circles around 
each; where they intersect is the “fix” 
or position of the plane or ship (the 
circles of course intersect in two places, 
but by dead reckoning the navigator can 
tell which is the correct one). It is then 
a simple process to measure the distance 
from the fix to the equator (latitude) and 
from the meridian of the fix to the Green- 
wich meridian (longitude). Accuracy of 
results is dependent upon the skill of the 
navigator, but because the calculation is 
so rapid, navigators can constantly check 
and recheck and thus keep on the gen- 
eral course. 

Drury A. McMillen, Yale engineer and 
sportsman flier, first conceived the idea 
of spherographical navigation while fly- 


‘ing over South American country where 


. 


She Rt 


landmarks were few. His first book on 


-the subject, “Navegacao Aerea,” pub- 


lished in Brazil, attracted the attention of 
Anton Stuxberg, chief astronomer of the 
Sao Paulo Laboratory. Eventually the re- 
sults attained by scientist and flier were 


turned over to Charles Seymour, presi- 
dent of Yale University. Seymour dele- 


gated Dirk Brouwer, director of the uni- 
versity observatory, and Frederick W. 


Keator, assistant professor of mechanical 
engineering, to test the method and help 
perfect the instruments, which are now 
being manufactured for commercial use. 

Brouwer, who is an authority on preci- 
sion measurement of astronomical photo- 
graphs, and Keator, who has figured as 
practical navigator in long distance ocean 
races, collaborated with McMillen on the 
manual. It carries an enthusiastic fore- 
word by Capt. Philip Van Horn Weems, 
retired, one of the Navy’s foremost au- 
thorities on celestial navigation. 














If your dealer can’t supply you with 
“Eveready” flashlight batteries next time, 
remember this: Most of those we can 
make are now going to the armed forces. 
And most of the remainder are serving 
essential war industries. 


Slogan for today: Buy War Bonds til the boys 
come home! 


LIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


“For the third time, No we don’t want any bananas!“ 


( 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER ... Look for 


noten citvice aaeoeedL) _io4 





The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 








Flight Experience 1s the phantom friend of every American pilot who sits at the 
controls of a bomber or fighter plane, giving hands the extra steadiness, wits the extra 
sharpness that endow our flyers in aerial combat. 


From the standpoint of flight training, the American pilot is the best equipped in the 
world. Painstaking, long, and monotonous at times, much of his schooling is spent in 
training ships, building up the flight experience... piling up the hours in the air that 
count for so much when combat flying begins. 


Kinner Engines, Workhorses of Flight Schools — On the front end of that training 
plane in which he gains much of his flight experience is a sturdy, dependable engine — 
and very likely it’s a Kinner. Thousands of our Army and Navy pilots received their 
training with Kinner engines out in front of them. 


Kinner Radial Engines Power These Trainers —Kinner engines deliver dependable, 
economical power in Fairchilds, Meyers, Wacos, Ryans, Fleets, and in many foreign-built 
planes. Within the past year, Kinner has announced a new line of horizontally-opposed 
engines that will set new records in low-cost plane operation. These engines will help 
keep America Flying when Peace comes. KINNER MOTORS, INC., Glendale, Calif 
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°Tis a guid whusky! 


Consistently, the excellence of Teacher’s 
Scotch has pleased knowing men since 1830. 
The reason is plain at first sip... 


WA the flarouk 





DEPENDABLE AFT ENGINES FOR 





TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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Distaff staff: Engineer Kennedy . . . 











RADIO 
She-Bang 


The women of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. were wearing the grins of con- 
querors last week. The chance had comc 
to prove their stout claims—that they 
could do their bosses’ jobs in better fash- 
ion and with greater ease. Starting March 
25, NBC will present a four-week series 
called Now Is the Time (Saturday, 9:30- 
10 a.m., EWT), a dramatized salute to 
the women’s war services, and there 
won't be a single, solitary male in the 
whole she-bang. 

When the news became known, the 
gentlemen of NBC sat back to watch the 
excitement. It was fun while Jane Tiffany 
Wagner, director of the network’s war 
activities for women, swiped their femi- 
nine assistants to use as script writer, 
sound man, casting director, announcer, 
narrator, orchestra leader, press agent 
and, of course, actresses. It was still fun 
to eavesdrop on the closed-circuit con- 
ference between Miss Wagner in New 
York and Capt. Mildred H. McAfee, di- 
rector of the Waves, and Maj. Katherine 
Goodwin of the Wac, speaking from 
Washington. And the gentlemen man- 
aged a pleasant greeting for the first 
woman ever to engineer a big NBC show: 
pretty 25-year-old Muriel Kennedy, who 
came down from Boston. The men at 
WRC, the network’s Washington station, 
bid a merry adieu to Nancy Osgood who 
came up to direct the show. 

By the end of the week, though, those 
sardonic masculine faces sobered with 
the announcement that the ladies were 
anticipating the largest number of NBC's 
affiliated stations ever to carry a non- 
commercial show—133 as compared with 
a masculine average of 110. And the now- 
sober men—well, as one of them said: 
“I wish this whole thing were over. I 
want my secretary back.” 
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. . and Director Osgood 











THEATER 
Medal for Jacobowsky 


Considering the nightmares Broadway 
has been dreaming up these dreary nights, 
“Jacobowsky and the Colonel” breezes 
into New York like a breath of fresh air 
in a theatrical vacuum. Unfortunately, 
advance notices from Boston, Washing- 
ton, and other theatrical suburbs were a 
little on the ecstatic side. “Jacobowsky” 
isn’t a great play, or even an important 
one. But it is, for the most part, warm, 
original, and genuinely amusing. 

There was a time when “Jacobowsky” 
was Franz Werfel’s conception of the fall 
of France in 1940. Currently it is hard to 
oe just where Werfel fits into the Theater 

ild’s scheme of things. First Clifford 
Odets adapted the play, adding certain 
and predictable touches of social signifi- 
cance. Subsequently S. N. Behrman, a 
shy but witty man who can navigate a 
drawing room without bumping into a 
cliché, polished up Werfel and Odets for 
politer consumption. The final billing 





. credits Behrman with an American play 


based on an original by Werfel, and it 
may be that too many cooks have slightly 
addled the stew. In any case, credit the 
25-year-old-Guild (in collaboration with 
Jack H. Skirball) with a durable box- 
office companion for “Oklahoma!” and 
“Othello.” 

Here is a haphazard mixture of subtle 
comedy and broad farce, irony, and, 
eventually, preposterous melodrama—all 
deriving from a theme that is customarily 
cloaked in tragic weeds. If you look for it, 

“Jacobowsky” may possibly offer a clue 
to France’s downfall, or suggest some- 
thing significant about aristocrats who 
will not see, and humble, ordinary men 
who are forced to keep their eyes open. 

It is best, however, to skip the signifi- 
cance and chuckle with S. L. Jacobowsky, 
a resourceful little Polish Jew, and Col. 
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to Southeastern Air Servic¢, Inc. Thi 
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1e Southeast. 
main the same. 
Our war-time job contjanend be concentration 
on Primary Training/tor the Army Air Forces. 


re/ important, too! The hundreds of pilots, me- 
: technicians among our skilled personnel consti- 
ing machine which can render invaluable service 


we plan a system of feeder air lines. Southeastern Air Séealieiey 
Inc., is the name which will designate our fixed base opera- 
tions. We invite continued contacts from manufacturers and 

others in aviation who are interested in post war sales, service 
and maintenance “all over Dixie.” 
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* No Change of Personnel 
* No Change of Operations 
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~that long stretch 
of Bite and Burn 
Make your smoking ALL pleas- 
ure with Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Extraordinary blend- 
ing experience, with the skilful 
selection of the finest tobaccos, 
plus a perfect moistening agent 
e.-make possible this exclusive blend which effec- 
tively bars B-B JEEBIES (Bite and Burn) which 
you usually find in ordinary tobaccos, 
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Tadeusz Boleslav Stjerbinsky, a Polish 
cavalry officer, who share a common de- 
sire to leave Paris before the Nazis take 
over. Jacobowsky finds an automobile but 
cannot drive; the Colonel magnanimously 
accepts the chore of chauffeur. But first 
the Colonel insists on motoring into the 
maw of the enemy to rescue a blond and 
beloved mistress. 

In this antic exodus, which includes 
some phony business about secret Polish 
documents and several improbable en- 
counters with Hitler’s fifth-columning 
“tourists,” Jacobowsky not only proves 
the better man but makes a favorable im- 
pression on the Colonel’s lady. So, for two 
acts, “Jacobowsky and the Colonel” is a 
pleasure to watch. But the third act finds 
the proud Stjerbinsky sentimentally in- 
clined toward his countryman and, at 
curtain time, escaping with him to Eng- 
land while the lady stays behind. Left 
behind some time before, however, are 
the humor and charm that sustain the 
first two acts. 

There is nothing to quibble about in 
the Guild’s production. Elia Kazan’s 
direction is lively and his cast superior 
to their material. Annabella (Mrs. Tyrone 
Power) is attractive as the Colonel’s mis- 
tress, and J. Edward Bromberg plays the 
Colonel’s overstuffed aide with his sure 
sense’ of comedy. But “Jacobowsky and 
the Colonel” remains the particular 
triumph of the actors who impersonate 
the titular roles. Playing the pompous, 
futile, superior Pole, Louis Calhern care- 
fully skirts caricature to give a delight- 
fully mocking characterization ‘of a mod- 
ern Don Quixote with a “fifteenth-century 
mind.” And Oscar Karlweis (an Austrian 
actor best known here for his repeat role 
in “Rosalinda”) gathers the play’s loose 


Graphic House photos 
. . . and impressed the Colonel’s 
lady (Annabella) 


ends together with his humorous and 
touching portrayal of the wandering Jew 
who has spent the greater part of his life 
“in a futile effort to become a citizen of 
some country.” 
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RELIGION 


Der Fiithrer Turns Pious 


From a NEWSWEEK correspondent in 
Stockholm last week came one of the 
most detailed reports on the fate of Ger- 
man Christianity since the start of the 
war. Essentially, it gave the real explana- 
tion for the Nazis’ recent and sudden 
“conversion” to religion (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 17)—the striking fact that however 
brutal the Nazis may be in this war, 97 
per cent of all Germans are still at least 
nominal Christians. Moreover, it gave 
this picture of how Hitler’s efforts to 
convince the population that Christianity 
is a “Jewish myth” has failed: 





Protestantism: The arrest of Martin 
Niemoeller in 1937 did not cause a 
unanimous furor among Confessional 
churchmen because many considered the 
popular pastor “too radical.” But later 
Hitler made the tactical error of arresting 
Bishop Wurm—a highly respected *Con- 
fessional Church moderate—for criticiz- 


ing the Nazi anti-Semitic policy. The re- 


sult was that the moderates joined hands 
with the radicals, and Martin Niemoeller 
became the great Protestant martyr and 
reformer. 


Catholicism: Hitler has had even less 
luck with the Catholic Church than with 
the Protestant. Despite threats, arrests of 
priests, and confiscation of churches and 
convents, the church as an organization 
has weathered the storm. Moreover, most 
of the Reich’s newly acquired subjects 
are Catholic, making the estimated total 
of that faith now in “Greater Germany” 
48,000,000—about half the entire popu- 
lation. They are divided into eleven 
church provinces, with an archbishop at 
the head of each (six of them are car- 
dinals). When any of these men (like 
Cardinal Innitzer of Vienna) or their 
underlings tended to compromise with 
Hitler, their influence dropped sharply. 
Militant anti-Nazis like Cardinal Faul- 
haber of Munich and Bishop Preysing of 
Berlin have grown more and more promi- 
nent. 


These developments, plus the bad 


| news from the war fronts, have led Hitler 


to admit openly that his drive has failéd. 
He now describes himself publicly as 
“deeply religious.” It has even been re- 
ported that Nazi propaganda agents have 
attempted to win over the population of 
Catholic Austria by emphasizing—both 
publicly and privately—that Hitler is and 
always was “a good Catholic.” But be- 
cause the Fiihrer knows when to com- 
promise, he never mentions Christianity 


and keeps his religious allusions vaguely 


phrased. For while he must appease re- 


| ligious Germans because he needs them 


for this war, he must at the same time 
avoid antagonizing his fanatic, anti- 
Christian supporters who form the 


phalanx of the Nazi party machine. 
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You remember we were talking here 
the other day about a noteworthy Christ- 
mas kindness done for the people of 
Macon, Georgia, by CBS affiliate WMAZ 
.-.Well, while our note was on the press, 
the jury of the Alfred I. duPont Radio 
Awards Foundation decided that of all 
the stations in the country, WMAZ 
deserved this year’s award for “outstand- 
ing and meritorious service in encourag- 
ing, fostering, promoting and developing 
American ideals of freedom”. Educa- 
tional programs, bond drives, Victory 
garden programs, and a series on inter- 
racial harmony clinched WMAZ’s claim 
to the award. So on March 11 in New 
York WMAZ got a certificate and $1,000. 


* 


Of the 100 leading advertisers in 
America, 49 used CBS network radio 
during 1943. Thirty-six used the second 
network, 25 used the third, and eleven 
used the fourth, 


Three interesting new books to read 
before adding to the long, long shelf 
produced by CBS people. 

“The Long Balkan Night” by Leigh 
White, former CBS World News 
correspondent, now on leave as a 
Nieman Fellow at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

“More by Corwin” by Norman 
Corwin, a new group of dramatic 
monologues, satires and musical 
plays—all for radio—by the direc- 
tor-producer of Columbia Pre- 


10:30 p.m. EWT). 

“The Curtain Rises” by Quentin 
Reynolds, war correspondent and master 
of ceremonies of Report to the Nation 


(CBS, Tuesdays, 9:30 to 10 p.m., EWT). 
* 


Juvenile delinquency, though a real - 


wartime community problem, is no war 
baby. In 1939, station WMBS (CBS 
affiliate in Uniontown, Pa.) started a 
weekly program of. tackling the prob- 
lem. Public interest grew so steadily that 
a volunteer clinic was formed to investi- 
gate and rehabilitate cases of juvenile 
delinquency.Today six such clinics, com- 
posed of 100 members, supervise 140 
individual cases. During 1943, Fayette 
County won a 20% decline in juvenile 
delinquency in the face of a nationwide 
increase of 400% during the period 





1939 through 1942. Neighboring: coun- 
ties are now imitating Fayette in similar 
vital community service. 

* 


CBS World News correspondents 
abroad and at home look at their respon- 
sibility to the radio audience through 
self-reminders like these: 

“...-Keep an informative, unexcited 
demeanor at the microphone.” 

“,..Give sources. Label every report 
not officially released.” 

 “...Don’t risk accuracy for the sake 
of a ‘beat.’ ” cog 

“*,.. Use care in your choice of words. 
Don’t say ‘German defenses were pulver- 
ized.’ Say ‘German defenses were hard 
hit?” ) 

“..-When you don’t know, say so. 
Locutions like ‘Allied troops were 
believed to be progressing, etc.’ are out. 
Rather say ‘Nothing has been released 
during the past 24 hours, etc.’ ” 

“... Exaggeration and immoderate lan- 
guage breed dangerous optimism.” 

“*_.-Respectthe listener’s trust. Remem- 
ber that winning the war is a hell of a 
lot more important than reporting it.” 


* 


Alarmed by the increasing loss 
and slowdown of production 
through absenteeism, Chattanooga 
war plant manufacturers came to 
WDOD (CBS affiliate) with their 
problem. The station’s staff de- 
vised an emphatic, no-punch-pull- 
ing half-hour campaign, broadcast 
it once a week for 39 weeks. Result 
No. 1: visible reduction in absenteeism. 
Result No. 2: WDOD received a public 
vote of thanks from the Labor Relations 
Committee of the Boilermakers Union 
in one of the largest war plants. 


* 
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A replacement bearing has just been 
unwrapped for use in ing repairs at 
a military repair depot. Its ry-new 
brightness gleams forth! The soldier 
knows on its trip across this bearing has 
been exposed to the most gruelling cor- 
rosive conditions, and yet there is not a 
corrosion mark or rust spot anywhere! 

Incredible as it may seem out there in 
the field of action an idea is born... he 
knows when it’s all over and he goes back 
to his job in the plant at home there are 
——— laces where a good rust preven- 
tive like can be used to save money. 

What he may not know is that 
NO-OX-ID is the pioneer rust preven- 
tive material... born with the advent 
of World War One and now a veteran 
of two foreign wars. 

If you have a rust prevention problem 
of any kind... product protection or 
maintenance .. . investigate what 
NO-OX-ID can do fo 


© you. 
Dearborn Chemical 


“THE LEADER FOR 25 YEARS” 


a® Ox! 


rust preventive 


0-0XID- 
WRAPPER FOR 
PACKAGING 
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Political Straws in March Winds 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


P rophecy is not within the do- 
main of this column. But it does make 
it a major concern to get for its read- 


ers the opinions of informed people . 


on the political situation over the 
country. For the purposes of this 
week’s essay, I shall try to present a 
summary of such opinion on _ the 
present status of the race which will 
culminate in the Republican conven- 
tion. Opinions on such a subject, it 
should be emphasized, are subject to 
change. A month from now, the esti- 
mate may be entirely different. If it is, 
I shall present the situation as it ap- 
pears then. But here is how the major 
prospective candidacies look now, in 
alphabetical order: 


Bricker is making an extremely ac- 
tive, but quiet campaign. He has made 
more progress than most New York 
or Washington observers believe he 
has. His first-choice delegate strength 
is probably somewhere between 125 
and 200. The reason for this wide 
spread of possibilities is the Southern 
bloc of delegates. Taft had most of 
them four years ago, and could still 
get them if he were a candidate. But 
Taft is genuinely for Bricker, and his 
friends down South are, in some con- 
siderable part, friendly to Bricker. 
Moreover, it should be noted that 
Ohio Republican politicians are al- 
ways close to Republican politicians in 
the South. Bricker’s political support- 
ers in Ohio are resourceful and active. 

Dewey's great popular strength is 
unquestioned. This means that many 
unpledged delegates everywhere lean 
toward him. His strength may be such 
as to put him over on the first ballot. 
If the convention were held now, he 
would have from 300 to 400 votes. 


MacArthur is growing in strength, 
but slowly. According to present pros- 
pects, his delegate strength would be 
about 50. 


Stassen’s. candidacy has not taken 
hold very well. If he is sure of Minne- 
sota, he will have enough scattered 
votes here or there to muster about 50 
votes on the first ballot. 


Willkie’s strength in delegates must 
always be reckoned on the basis of 
the great number of big-state votes 
that will not go to him on the first 
ballot and probably not on several 
more ballots. There are some 400 to 
500 of these. On the basis of present 
indications, he will have a bit over 


200. He may gain, but the prospects 
are none too bright. 


The favorite sons, Warren of Cali- 
fornia, Green of Illinois, and some 
others will account for about 150. 

The remaining delegates can hardly 
be accounted for now. 


The important questions that 
these scattered choices indicate are 
two. How strong would be the tend- 
ency of the unpledged and favorite- 
son delegates to turn to Dewey be- 
cause they want to be counted on the 
winning side? What are the second 
choices of this army of delegates? 

If, and this is the big if, the drift 
to Dewey is not overwhelming, second 
choices will be a very important factor. 
That is usually where a candidate like 
Bricker has a great advantage. Strong 
Willkie partisans seem to prefer Brick- 
er over Dewey, and Dewey people 
certainly prefer Bricker to Willkie. 
The votes of the big Illinois and 
Pennsylvania delegations would likely 
go to Bricker, if not to Dewey. Most 
of the California delegation would, 
after a vote for Warren, turn to Dewey 
and, if Dewey is not selected, to vari- 
ous candidates, including Bricker and 
MacArthur. It is this latent second- 
choice strength that must be watched 
in any situation like this. And that is 
why wise people must keep within 
their reckoning such a_ third-place 
candidate as Bricker. 


Aside from Gallup polls and the 
like, the two most recent items of sub- 
stantial political news come from New 
Hampshire and North Carolina. The 
New Hampshire primary elected six 
delegates pledged for Willkie, two for 
Dewey, and three unpledged. This is 
not good news for Willkie supporters, 
for it is a sign, con by signs in 
other states, that Willkie cannot hope 
for an overwhelming part of the New 
England delegates. 

e North Carolina Republican 
convention voted unanimously for a 
“Draft Dewey” resolution. This upsets 
earlier reports that the Republicans of 
that state had decided to split their 
strength among Willkie, Dewey and, 
possibly, Bricker. It may be an omen 
of the possible rush to Dewey spoken 
of above. 

All of which is not to predict the 
nomination of anyone. It is merely a 
notation of how things look in March. 
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The pride and purpose of the founder to 
make the perfect Bourbon is still a price- 
less part of Kentucky Tavern’s famous 
formula which has been the jealous 
stewardship of his family for 73 years. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, 


soe 2 _ Louisville, Kentucky 
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NE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 
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--e by George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson and Grover Cleveland 


Washington, Jefferson and Cleveland can do a lot to bring 
new healthfulness and convenience to the “refrigerator 
corner”? of your kitchen, once this war is over. 


You’ll see what we mean if you glance at the portraits 
on those War Bonds you’re buying to help win victory 
now ... Washington on the $25 Bonds, Jefferson on the 
$50, and Cleveland on the $100. Then, after the victory is 
won, those self-same bonds will help you enjoy it. For 
example: 


Someday those bonds can buy a refrigerator that will be 
surprisingly easy on gas or electricity ... with a built-in 
frozen food locker behind a door of transparent Monsanto 
Plastics . . . with up to 50% more inside space in a unit no 
larger outside, due to the thinner refrigerator walls made 


possible by the amazing insulating properties of Monsanto’s 
new Santocel. 


It’s coming . . . a far better refrigerator in every way, with 
Monsanto Chemicals and Plastics contributing to many 
of the improvements. And that 
is just one of countless “‘ better 
buys”’ you’ll get tomorrow by 
getting the best buy of all 
today—U.S. War Bonds. 
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